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this stage of evaluation, the seminar repjpesents 
three things, ^irst and foremost, it was to our knowledge, the first time 
people concerned with and to some degree e^erienced in problems of 
illiteracy among ad^ts had met from all parts of Canada. While the 

^ ccmplex one, there can be no doubt that the burden 
of imteracy is a major factor or that it is a critical entrance to the 
associated problems. This truth seemed a^Jundantly or perhaps painfuHv 
clear throughout the seminar. 

Second, the seminar represented the first of which we hope will be 
a new pe^od of co-operation between Frontier College and the Canadian 
A^c^tion for Adult Education. The special experience of the staff and 
rracipal of the College, long seen by some as an important but minor 

spectrum of adult education, has suddenly emerged again as 
abiUty and knowledge of central inq)ort8nce. Both o\ir organiLtionsare 
more cle^^ aware of national interest and specific contributions. We 
hope that these assets can be far more efficiently concentrated in the 

future idierever a frontier in basic adult learning is to be found and 
overcome. 

4 . 1 . represented a remarkable combination of timing and 

^e mobUization of interest across space and institutional boundaries, 
wniie it is mportant to emphasize the original initiative of Frontier 

equally significant to acknoi^ledge the rapid, 
c^peration of the Training Branch, Department of 
& tonigi^ion, and a number of the Provincial Departments of 
n particularly significant when one considers that ths 

Training Branch was itself undergoing the stresses of re-organization# 

”Iastant»» programming may have its disadvantages, but at a time 

o planned two and three years ahead, there is 

a place for the quick response to the unique and difficult problem, 
however much ^ stretches nerves, tires patience and interrupts carefully 

®^^®hge being issued in particular by the young 
vaabil^y of existing agencies and their resilient in the face 
of Change, in part centres on the ability to respond qulcldy and 

action. While thera are things we would 
now, and will the next time, nevertheless there is no 
question in our minds that it was a useful and successful e3q>erience* 

•I A The first two arguments concerning co-operation and meeting 

introduced Lee Hennqjr to Canada and we 
o® ^® booked for return visits. Bart of this too 

for ®®“® insight into the nature of the Board 

agency which seems to come very close to the 
development that we have sensed the need for 
wdeavwrr. Third, it clarified to some degree what is going on in 
5* inqwrtant what is not. While we did speSl^ess time 
f education than we had anticipated, the 

tune spent on broad policy and legislation was very valuable indeed. For 
one tl^ we were able to understand what existing legislation is not 
^®®7y®ft ® f comprehension that perhaps allows greater mutuality of 
expectation and leee friction. A decided achievement perhaps. 
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The usual natters of need for infonoation^ mutual support and 
continuous Interchange were raised. It is still too coon to say exactly 
how they will be settled except perhaps to observe that these particular 
problems need examination and redefinition* At least we have a clearer 
notion of %rtiat needs to be done and a slight grasp of how to do it* 
Accoo^)lishing all of it of course depends on more than a conference* 

One issue at least deserves special mention. It was heartening 
that the question of the lack of participation from Quebec was raised 
a British Columbian. That in itself i;e regard as an important developmrat. 
But it is important that the lack of participation was not a fault of 
Quebec^ nor of the planners. The absence of participants was not a matter 
of oversi^t or inadvert 'vi.ee but one of policy. We assumed that the 
discussion would be more heavily oo?ic / .trated on technical aspects of 
language teaching and materials - in En^ish - and concluded that thez^ 
would not be much to be gained by French-speaking Canadians, however much 
we oould have gained from them. As it turned out, wo were wrong about 
the direction of discussion and %irong in our Judgement. But that is far 
different from inadvertence vdiich in the past has been more often the 
case. We do hope that the Branch will supply the resources to translate 
this report into French as the participants recommended and that when 
si m i l a r reports are available from French-Canada they will be made 
available in Canada. 

Over a year ago udien John Cornish dex^eloped the original report 
on literacy training for the CAAE he commented on hoif Isolated and lonely 
the major contributors were. A great many may still be but we hope that 
the Seminar has provided the first step in reducing this Icneliness that 
cripples and often destroys so many worth while projects. 



April 28, 1966 



( 

Alan M. Thoman 
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THE NATIONAL SEMINAR QN ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 
PROFESSOR DOKAU) T^ATJ.* ChAirman^ 

At this moment in our development in histoxy^ we are interested in> 
we have a vexy deep interest ^ in the problems that we will be discussing 
in the next three days* The Seminar is being held under the joint sponsor- 
ship of the Training Branch the Federal Department of Citizenship and 
Ihcdgration with the cooperation of the Canadian Association for Adult 
Education the Frontier College* 

This evening we have a series of people interested in various 
aspects of adult basic education in Canada to speak about aspects of thls> 
and the subject of the evening is entitled *'The Canadian Experience**' 

At the end of the evening we will Introduce to you our major 
resource person and key speaker » Dr. Lee Henney* 

Tomorrow^ most of the programme will be devoted to the wisdom that 
Henn^ will be bringing to us, and the subject in the morning will be the 
problem of illiteracy and the setting up of adult basic education programs 
in a comcunity* After lunch, the discussion will be devoted to teacher 
txaining, followed by a reception and dinner, and in the evening between 
9:30 and 10:30, 2 films will be shown. In addition to the films on Saturday 
evening, there will also, for those of you >dio are interested, be a special 
discussion of reseajgch into the problems of the adult illiterate, chaired 
by th:*. John Haar* On -Sunday morning, between 10:00 to 12:30,there will be 
a discussion on methods and evalimtion of literacy pirograms, and in the 
afternoon, a series of discussion groups on the subject of tackling adult 
basic education as e national problem. 

During the course of the Seminar, and especially on Sunday evening. 
Dr. Henney will be available for consixltation and discussion, and any of 
you that wish to make appointments with him from 4:30 on Sunday and for the 
evenings will be most welcome to do so. 

I think in this kind of working seminar, it is really rather odious 
to go into long discussions and self-congratulations before one starts .We 
want to save this for the finish of the programme. Therefore I*d like to 
introduce our first speaker for this evening, Mrs. Edith Adamson, who is 
fraoL the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and idio will speak about 
statistics on illiteracy by province and region across Canada. Her subject 
therefore, is to introduce to us facts and figures, and I*d like now to 
introduce Mrs. Edith Adamson, Chief of the Adult Education Division of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

MRS _ 3SPITH. ADAMSON: *^a^ Facts and Figures** 

Mr. Chainnan, ladies and gentlemen. 

My task this evening was to talk about measuring the need for adult 
basic education, and vdiat facts and figures could be used. It was assigned 
on the basis of several assumptions which you may also hold, the validity 
of which thou^j nay be open to question. The first is that education is a 
good thing, and the more that an individual has, the better for him in 
society. 
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And the second assumption is that the individual needs the equivalent of 
at least four years* elementary schooling in order to be able to benefit 
from vocational training and function effectively as a member of the 
labour fo: his family^ and as a citizen in a democratic society, fou 

will recognize this as based on the UNESCO definition. Basic education 
meets this need. 

Years of Education equals years of schooling, as reported by 
individuals in the census of 1961. The education questions on the 1961 
census asked the respondent to state the highest grade or year of school- 
ing ever attended. The answers fell into the following categories: No 
schooling, kindergarten, elementary grades 1 to 4, elementary grades 5 
and so forth. I won’t go any higher, because we are concerned with the 
lower grades. Information on all those persons 15 years of age and over 
not attending school at uhe time of the census, was compiled for the 
first three categories for this evening’s presentation: Those who report- 
ed no schooling, those vrtio reported kindergarten only, and those who 
reported 1 to 4 years of elementary schooling only. In 1961. there were 
1.024.785 of thes e people, young and adult, who reported no schooling and 
no more than 4 grades. This is the figure which reached the headlines in 
December, 1965 as ”one million illiterates,*’ at the time of the conference 
on poverty in Ottawa. 

This phrase is misleading for several reasons. These individuals 
gave a simple answer to a simple question on level of schooling. They did 
not fail a literacy test, since none was administered. No question was 
asked about out-of-school education, self-directed or otherwise. Althoii^ 
the use of the term ’ illiterate » is deplorable, the headline writers are 
simply making the same assumption as we did at the begirining of this 
paper, and should be credited with drawing attention to the paradox in 
our society, vdiere free compulsory education to age l6 is assumed to 
mean at least the completion of elementazy schooling, for all. 

In the past two weeks, all the available census data has been 
conqpiled on these persons with a maximum of four years’ schooling. The 
additional information, statistical though it is, may help us to see 
them as individuals with varied characteristics and backgrounds, 
achievements and needs. 



Typical examples: First of all, let’s make a sketch of two typical 
Canadians who reported no more than four years’ schooling. The man (and 
slightly more than half were men) is 55 years of age; he was bom in 
Canada, and he livcKi in a centre of over 1,000 population. If he was 
English-speaking, he lived in Ontario, or if he was French-speaking, he 
lived in Quebec. Qy occupation he worked in a construction trade, and he 
earned an average of $2,389.00 a year. Although specific data on housing, 
marital status and children are not available, it is probable that he was 
married to someone with similar schooling and had three children ifdio did 
not continue in school beyond the age of compulsory schooling. 

The typical woman with limited education was 54 years of age; she 
lived in a center of 1,000 population or larger; she was English-speicing 
and lived in Ontario, or was French-speaking and lived in Quebec, and was 
Canadian bom. She was not a member of the labour force and had no income 
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of her own. She was probably married to someone with similar schooling, and 
had three children who did not attend school beyond the age of compulsory 
education. 

However, since I am inclined to agree with the sage who said that 
six g6n6rdlizE*bions are false ^ including this one^ I found inyself 
fascinated by sone of the typical characteristics revealed in the 
statistics on those of limited education. Galbraith pointed out in *The 
Mfluent Society^ that averages tend to decrease visibility, and help to 
conceal the extrmes of poverty and wealth. Similarly, the averages used 
in the illustrations above tend to create sterotypes imich conceal the 
rich variety possible in individuals. Since, at the point of teachi^, 
you are concerned with individuals, you may be interested in some of the 
facts about less than average persons with limited schooling through 
observation. 



Persons! There were 109,000 young persons between the age of 15 and 

school, with no more than four yearns schooling in 
1961, according to the census. As far as can be ascertained, no public 
funds were spent on the education of these young people in that year. 
During the same year there were 113,857 full time university students in 
Cana^, and the taxpayers spent, through various levels of government, a 
total of more than 200 million dollars on university education in that 
year, or over $1,800.00 per full timesbudent. 



_^e Labour Force; This will give you some picture of the area, which I am 
not going to discuss in detail. Now, the labour force. Iherc were 18,022 
persons with no more than four years* schooling engaged in managerial, 
professional and technical applications. The majority were managers and 
owners of manufacturing, construction, wholesaleing, retail and personal 
service industries. A few were practical nurses, religious workers, 

artists, and even teachers who reported no more than four grades of school- 
ing. 



Although the average annual wage and salary income of the non-fann 
population in the labour force with no more than four years* schooling was 
$2,389.00 per man and $1,268.00 for those women wo had jobs, there were 
10,o49 persons with this level of schooling \tho reported earnings of more 
than $5,000. in 1961. More than one-third of the total population 15 years 

and over, with four years or less schooling, or 36?,550"were women not in 
the labour force. 

More than one-third of these people who were not in the labour force 
^d vrtio had only four grades of schooling, were women, and 40/& of them were 
between ^d 54 years of age, probably housewives caring for children. The 
implications of this are probably fa m iliar to you. There have been numerous 
studies of underprivileged children which demonstrated positive correlations 
between the level of schooling in mothers, and the educational aspirations 
and achievements of their children. The other 60% of these women idio are 
55 years or older, are unlikely to enter the labour force, and many could 
expect to exist for another 15 or 20 years on welfare, or on Old Age 
Assistance. At the same time, the census data revealed 216,109 men not in 
the labour force with no schooling, or one to four years only. 73/o of these 
men were 55 years of age or over, and many of them could look forward only 
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to the same bleak existence as the women of the same educational level* 
These people are apt to be lost sight of in our current concern with 
education as a factor in economic development^ and the need to upgrade 
the educational qualifications of the labour force. Yet their educational 
needs to assist them to achieve more satisfying personal lives^ and to 
participate more fully in society as citizens^ should be kept in mind* 



Indistns and Eskimos; We have a few figures on the native people of Canada. 
Canadian-bom Indians and Eskimos 15 years of age and over with no school* 
ing OP grades 1 to 4> represented only 5% of our total million group, as 
there are only 53^775 of them. Yet their pli^t has been more miserable, 
partly because they live in more complicated groupings than many others 
with Idmited education, and partly because their educational opportunities 
have been much more limited than those of other Canadians^ When we compare 
Indians with the total population by educational levels, we find that 
43 • 7/^ of the Indians 15 years of age and over had no schooling, or 
elementary grades 1 to 4 only, compared with 9.3^ in the total population. 
More than 90% of Eskimos 15 and over were in this group too. The increase 
in op^rtunities for Indians and Eskimos in recent years have concentrated 
on bring^g their young people into the educational mainstream. Education 
opportunities extend to adults, which show respect for the cultural 
heritage of the native people, will help to raise the economic standard 
of living and enrich our entire culture* 



New Can adians ; Then we come to the non*Canadian bom* The non-Canadian 
bom 15 years of age and over with no schooling, or grades 1 to 4 numbered 
356 , 643 ^ or 25% of our million* a nice neat figure* This does not include 
those from Britain or France because they did not arrive in Canada with a 
language handicap, and there may be a few other English-speaking or French- 
spoaking countries who should be deducted from the total* Almost 63% of 
the non-Canadian bom with no more than 4 grades of schooling immigrated 
before 1931, and just 28,9% arrived between 1951 and 1961. Those 
providing adult basic education for the foreign-bom may wish to c^pare 
data on their students by period of immigration to measure the extent to 
which needs are being met* 



Role of Library; Before I close, I would like to say a word about a 
subject which is dear to my heart - the role of the library in basic adult 
education* Public libraries should provide supplementary reading material 
with adult interests, appropriately written, to give the adult that is 
beginning to read both practise and encouragement. This is a new area for 
libraries in Canada, of iidiich they are just becoming aware, and you can 
help them to serve this need by approaching them directly* Ask the 
librarian of your local public library to set up a display of suitable 
materials for your class , so that you m£^ take them to the libraxy for 
a visit. Give the librarian plenty of notice because the chances are, 
the books will have to be bought. You may even have to point out to her 
that a list of such materials, prepared by the Reading Improvement for 
Adults Committee of the American Library Association was published in 
the September, 1965 issue of the Library Bulletin* The Committee, of 
which I am a member, is running a workshop on July 8th and 9th in New 
York City before the American Library Association's annual conference. 
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to evaluate more material, so there iffill be more available, more titles. 
S imila rly, the Canadian Librazy Association is having a meeting in Calgaiy 
of their annual conference in June, on the role of libraries in this field, 
to be addressed by David Woodsworth, of the Canadian Welfare Council, Any- 
way, keep in touch with your public librarian. You can help each other to 
meet the needs of adults with limited education. 



To sum up, what shall we do with these assorted facts and figures? 
The main purpose in bringing them together v;as to provide you who are 
already aware of needs in the field of adult basic education with more 
infonnation on the characteristics of those with whom you work, and the 
overall dimensions of the field. It is hoped that th^ will be useful to 
you in impressing others with the need. You are here primarily to learn 
more about appropriate teaching materials and techniques for use in adult 
basic programs, I suggest that you regard the statistics as merely 
Indicators of need and continue to see the field as one of challenge to 
educator*' and librarians, to provide opportunities for individual adults 
with limited educations. 



PROF. miiLL t 

Our next two speakers will, after this introduction of facts and 
figures, address themselves to two particular projects and solutions in 
the area of adult basic education currently going on in the Canadian 
scene. The first of theie will be Mr, Eric Robinson vrtio is Principal of 
Frontier Ci/llege, Mr, Robinson is a graduate of McGill University, has 
his Master^s degree froa McGill, and was a teacher for three years in 
Montreal, But perhaps the most remarkable thing is that, like most of the 
members of the Frontier College project that he represents, he came to 
his eminence as Pidncip^ of Frontier College through that extremely 
arduous activity of having served as one of its veiy dedicated teachers 
out in the camps for three or four years. 
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MR. ERIC RQBIWSQW* 






,cipa!Li The Frontier College 



Mr» Ch?ilrjiian> l a di es and Gentlemen: The Frontier College conducts 
its adult educational activities in the minings logging and construction 
camps and on railway gangs across Canada* This is among the steel workers^ 
the lumber workers^ the mine, mill and smelter, not in good ••• with the 
Canadian Labour Congress, with the Maintenance of Way, we have waiving of 
seniority ri^ts and of course, cooperation from labour. Management, of 
course, hires our men, and are important. The fact that each of our 
ii^tmctors is a labour teacher is .an important factor in the adult 
educational work we do. The governing Board is made up of business and 
labour leaders, and the head office is in Toronto. 



Now, the largest population of the men living in the camps by far 
and large, are literate, are men who can communicate through the written 
word, vdio read and write well. Li the bigger camps, with good roads going 
in, you will find men who read the daily papers. They get them and they 
make it their business to read them, and are well-infomed. far the 
largest population of the men in the camps are literate, but to a degree 
probably substantially greater than the normal population, there are men 
who cannot communicate through the written word; they are unbrainable, 
classifiable as untrainable. This group is of two categories. They are not 
easily measurable. You can»t even find them. It took till 1961 for Mrs. 
Adamson to find her figures. That^s probably as close a reporting as 
we*ve ever had in Cana^. The States is somewhere in that behind-the- 

ti me s state too. They don^t lend themselves to measurement in any way, do 
they? 

There»s a story of the young instructor who was walking down the 
track one day, and the fellow came up to him and said, **You think you*re 
pretty smart, eh? I got 95 in one of them there I.Q. tests. Not many 
gets 100 in them.” They don»t understand measurement. Nevertheless, there 
are two cate'go^es and 1*11 just mention them because they are often 
confused, and in our estimation, it is very important that they not be 
confused. 



In the first group is that man or woman who is conditioned by 
failure. He is a failure in life. He*s failed many times, and there is 
some good reason to believe that maybe he»s no good. He has often been 
unemployed, sometimes for very very long periods. His Dad may have been 
unemployed in the Dirty Thirties; maybe it goes back further tham that. 

He will have been used to rejection; he*s got certain kinds of defenses, 
but gene:.'aUy speaking, he*s superficially malleable becauje he dosen»t 
fight anybo(^, and he dosen*t irritate too many, and he*s pert of the 
great, unwashed **culturaJLly deprived”. Now, we tend to spend most of our 
time on this category of person. 

If I could just mention the second category of person we meet in 
the camps. In the second category is that man ^o is not conditioned by 
failure, but he*s conditioned by success, He*s been really successful. He*s 
a highly skilled miner or a logger; he*s used to making a lot of mon^ for 
his compary, because he gets that old log drive down the river, and is a 
key figure. And he comes along behind the llrive with the sweep, *la swip* 
w Quebec, and pulls the logs off the shore, and he has to know what he*s 
doing. In the m^es, he can go right up to the face of the mine, make a 
lot of fat profits for his boss, and he makes good profits for himself. 
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and he* a in de-«and. 
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Novr^ such a man is different from the man conditioned hy failure 
because he dosen*t like to recognize he has a serious lack in his life^ 
and he needs people. The adult educator cones along^ and he needs the 
adult educator j you and me> like he needs a hole in the head. He doesn *t 
need us at all* He has good pay> good conditions for himself^ and he knows 
just where he*s going. 

Along comes mechanization; the mines aren*t hit too hard at this 
stage by mechanization, automation, in fact they need men badly. Any miner 
can get a job anywhere, anytime. The logging indust ly is different; they 
are hurt badly there. One-third fewer loggers turn out twice as much timber 
nowadays, as ten years ago. Papers have been written showing unequivacally 
that there will be no logs touched by human hands by 1970. He*s & 
trouble, the logger. He*s spent his time in the bush. He*s been unexposed 
to the nozmal cultural influences of home, school, church, family, a 
nomal life as you and I may think of it, and so he doesn't have bhe 
goals, the incentive, a wife prodding him. He hasn't got that you see, 
and consequently, he finds now that there's a period in his life when 
he's unemployed. 

This hurts; it's not just seasonal unemploynent, because he 
knows that the logging season ends, but he goes on and he fills in sciae- 
where else. He's a swashbuckling hero type and he's not worried about 
employment but, suddenly at a time when he is expected to be employed 
there are no jobs. This hurts more than you and I can ever imagine, and 
shock comes on. But he's not going to tell any punk teacher that he needs 
him at this stage. Now, there comes a time when he must break . Every- 
body has a breaking point, and he's going to break sdon. 

Now, all I'm ssying is that we tend to lump all these two 
categories together into an amorphous mass, and the morass of problems 
that we create for ourselves result in class dropouts, irritation, 
frustration, and so forth. Let us scmietimes think of this second 
category of person. Lots will be said about the first category. 

Now, Frontier College has a peculiarly useful method of dealing 
with such men. It's an indigenous method. Each instructor is a labourer 
teacher and works alongside the men he seeks to help. This is an 
approach to the problem which happens, by luck, to be peculiarly suited 
to the needs of the country today. It would be wrong to say that an 
white collar teachers should suddenly go out and roll up their sleeves 
and be labourers. This is not what's suggested. But the approach is 
needed. You have to be very, very close indeed, to your ^rscn who is 
culturally disadvantaged, culturally deprived, not part of the normal 
spectrum of society, if you're going to bring these people into classes. 

The approach is that of the imaginative Company of Young Canadians 
we are dealing with today, where the aim is to reach the person in need 
indigenously, to break down the barrier betweer* the middle class, as we 
say, and the great,imwashed separated group. The Canadian University 
Service Overseas is another attempt. You don't just start sending out 
directors from Toronto or Ottawa. You go out and meet t* i in their 
habitat. 
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We did expeidjaent successfully with this group in 1963 to try to 
use the knowledge we had, the experience we had, in another arena* We found, 
as maxy others found, that this class of person tends to be relegated to 
a welfare proble’ii. We suggested, as many other have, we aren’t unique .of 
course, that they are not just welfare cases) and we gathered together 20 
such men. They selected themselves. We just went out and levelled with them; 
Are you interested in spending two months in a residential adult education 
course) and in the north of Ontario we found that * - had only one dropout 
out of the twenty in two months. 

The normal rule of thumb is that the lower you go down on the 
scale of academic background, the more dropouts. So, below grade 7, it’s 
understandable that the administrator might say, below grade 7 is not even 
worth tiying, because at the grade 7 level in that area, it’s about 50 to 
60^ dropouts in 1963. We had no dropouts... one dropout two weeks ago due 
to eyestrain. We are just tiying to demonstrate that by getting close to 
the person, through the various methods that will come out over the next 
couple of days, and which others of course have tried before us, that 
thQT would not drop out. Thank you very much. 




PROFESSOR THEALL; 

I might mention to you that tcxnorrow evening in the film program 
one of films will be an exceptionally fine N.F.B. film on Frontier 
College. Those that are interested in further infonnation about the 
College might enjoy it at that time. The Frontier College is one of our 
oldest, adult basic education programs. One of the newest of these and 
one of the very exciting new ones is at the Center for Continuing 
Education at Elliot Lake. 

The next speaker on our program brings a very varied background 
to his adult education work) John Haar is a post-graduate from the 
University of . British Columbia, who served for a considerable period of 
time on the staff of the '.’niversity of British Columbia, and then was 
Assistant Director- of the Banff School of Fine Arts. You probably also 
will recognize him as the television personality of an extremely fine 
Observer program that was done on the project that he now directs) he is 
• . . • «a director of the new Centre for Continuing Education in Elliot 
Lake tdiich involves literacy education programs, vocational programs, art 
programs, display, labour, and management sessions, and which houses one 
of our most exciting adult basic education programs. So now to speak on the 
subject of the residential adult education program and illiteracy, I’d 
like to introduce Mr. John Haar. 
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Iffi# JOHN HAAR ; Director, Elliot Lake Centre For Continuing Education 

I was told in general terns to refer back to the basic education 
project ;diich we are doing, and “sdiich we are /eiy involved with, and I»d 
like to put it in a series of questions. First of all, with idiom are we 
dealing; why, and How? VJhat do we think the needs are, and then if we can 
get around to the assertive side some of the results we have come to 
recognize* 

First of all, the students that come to us range in age fr<ai 1? 
to 67# Some have been out of school a year or two; one distinguished 
student last was in school in 1911 • In case you have any doubt, that was 
before I was bom. They are, I think in general, people who have missed 
the boat educationally, through their own faults, or through the system* s 
fault, or through circumstances over which neither the system nor they 
had any control. 

Their ethnic background is as varied as most Canadians* . 60% of 
our students are Indians. They contain a nunber of probationers who have 
already Imd the misfortune of being on the wrong side of society. They 
are married and single, some of them married and have as mary as 6 or 7 
children. They have a sporadic record of employment, ranging from a 
total of 3 weeks to as many as 10 different employers over the lifespan 
which they*ve lived. They are **referrees** to us, that is they are 
volunteers through an agency, either Indian Affairs or the National 
Ihiplo;pient Service. Th^ are recipients of P. gram 5 funds for the 
duration of the time th^ are on course with t._;. 

And what are we doing with them or vdjy? This is an endeavour to 
upgrade them academically. I would venture to say that on the average, 
some 15^ can neither read nor write in any fom of language^ idiether 
that*s EngHsh, French or Cree or 0 jibway. Our task firstly, is to win 
their confidence through the teacher, vrtion we prefer to call a teacher — 
counsellor; these students are very quick to size up the effectiveness 
of the individual vdio is there to lead them, and will make no bones to us 
about the5.r assessment within two weeks, i^ether or not this individual 
is genuinely concerned with them as human beings. If a teacher cannot gain 
this confidence, it dosen*t matter whether he stays three months, he*s 
not gcing to achieve veiy much with them; and in fact, can force them out 
of the program through their. own choice. 

We tiy and bring them to a position of self-respect, through re- 
establishing their confidence, and when we have reached this stage, then 
I think education in a fomal sense is possible. We have encountered as 
many psychological and sociological probl^s, I guess, as most textbooks 
ever contained. And I would think that anybo(^ venturing into this field, 
including us, should have a good psychiatrist at hand, and a psychologist, 
because most of the problems are not educational in many cases. Th^ are 
sociological or psychological. 

Now, we follow a technique which igi called elbow teaching. This 
doesn’t mean that you sit down in the pub and drink with then, although 
we don’t argue about that if th^’re old enough, but a teaching technique 
of individual approach, starting, as all adult educators know , f 'vdiere 
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10 . 



the student is^ not iihere the educator thinks he should be. This means 
that we have to be harsh on occasion^ in relegating students who tell us 
they have grade 6, when in fact idiat they mean is that they have been to 
a foxnal school for 6 years. But the standard and the length of time in 
school do not necessarily jibe at all. ibid so the first task is have a 
man admit that the limited knowledge that he possesses > or the standard 
that he possesses^ is in itself > false> and he must re-assess his position^ 
and start at a lower level. Of course^ you don^t have that problem with a 
man tAio is 50 years of ago. and never been in school in his life- He*s 
willing to admit that he has nothing but good comnon sense probably. 



VTe tzy a variety of teaching techniques; we are not sure that we 
have the right ones; in fact> I happen to think this is one of the great 
areas of research that is required. We are going to start in the next 
program, the introduction of progammed learning to see how effective this 
might be for us. What is needed, I think, in this program, is a special 
kind of teacher, with human qualities, a recognition that, often, to 
solve academic problenm you must be prepared to provide a balanced program 
of recreation which will pezmit the individual to regain his confidence 
throu^ other media. A boy who can carve better than anybody else in the 
class will gain a prestige among his fellow students >diich he cannot hope 
to gain through educational or academic standards. Once he starts to feel 
part uf this process, once he starts to gain confidence, you can build 
from this back into the academic process. The recreatirn may be basket- 
ball, carving, painting, or whatever craft you wish to introduce. We 
like to have th^ play spwrts, because that ensures th^^re good and 
tired, before they cone in to wreck the place. 



I think we have to recognize that not all students are retainable. 
I suppose you could teach an individual almost anything if you had 
sufficimit time and energy and resources to do this. But in our system •.» 
whe?e we are expected to produce certain results, it is important that 
we recognize that some of the students are going 1, hold back the program, 
because they are not capable of keeping up with it, or do not have the 
intellectual capacity to progress any further, as we see it. 



I think also we ewe it to the student to ensure that the academic 
standard which we assign to him is a legitimate one that can stand up to 
measurement anywhere in the society. It is unfair to assign to a class of 
men a grade of grade 7 or 6 or whatever vdiich peimits them to enter some 
other program of training, if in fact they do not have that standard, 
because the mcmient they are away from us they are going tc be subjected 
to the testing media outside of our institution. So it behooves us to 
make sure that if we say they are grade 8 equivalent, they can go to any 
school, whether it»s Toronto or Kenora or Vancouver of Halifax, and have 
that. 



The other is that in the program must be a manageable series of 
yardsticks of measurement, not for the sake of the teachers, but for the 
sake of the student. Men who have not been overly endowed with successes 
must have s mall steps to which they can cling and build. When a man moves 
from Grade 4 arithmetic book to grade 5, he will let you know that he has 
made the step, because it is a measurable yerdstick for him. And he has 
to have many of these, so that you can start to move him back to a 
position vrtiere he no longer required the crutch of measurement. 
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Wo have had alnoat nino nsonths of such programs. We do thm in 
three-month batches. To date, 15 to 22 percent of our students go on tu 
other institutions, or coo^lete Grade 8, or go into soq^oyment. 50 to 55 
percent of tbe students are A^etumees to our program. They are only 
returnees if they are making progress. That is one of the adninistrative 
difficulties we have to meet. But the decision rests with us. We have 
taken students back uho have started at Grade 5 and three .aonths later, 
are still at Grade 5, if we think this individual has made progress: not 

e.s44*l% ji ^ . 
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efforts, if he has moved forward from what he was when he came to us. 



20Jj of the students are dropouts, and some lOjC of the students I 
call the force«outs. Like all educators, 1 also commit the crime of forc- 
ing students out of a formal ^stem. The force-out is the student that 
we have to assess in terms of his inq^ct on the rest of the class. We are 
engrossed in the total educational process with our students from how to 
flush a toilet, to idiat is a car, to please say yes and thank you, and 
take your hat off in the dining room, and this is how y>u count money, if 
you get any . These facts are all woven together to help <is assess whether 
this individual is serious ^dscut this educational opportunity or not. We 
have a responsibility as educators to distinguish between welfare and 
education. And it will be an abuse of educational dollars if we become 
the victim of a convenient location to place welfare cases. Now, I think 
I*ve covered most of this; xf any of you are interested in a lot of hard 
work sometime, we*d be glad to recruit you. Thank you very much. 



PROFESSCH THEALLi 

Our next speaker, is Mr. Fred Wise, manager of Industrial 
Relations for San^mo Company Ltd. of Leaside. And he will be speaking on 
one of the programs bringing together labour, managanent, and govemnent 
unaer the Dominion-Provincial Agreements: the Leaside Educational 
Assistance project. 
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MR. FRED WISE: The Leaside Education Assistance Fro.iect 

lir. Chalxman^ ladles and gentlemen. It*s a pleasure to be here and 
participate with you. Why should a Company pay employees to go to school 
during working houra^ to learn basic secondary school subjects^ namely> 

I English) Mathematics and Physical Science? The answer is simply ^ it*s sound 

business management) and for these reasons: Basic education of both blue 
collar and white collar employees is below present industrial requirements. 

of our factory employees have Grade S and lower. (We do not go as low as 
has-been indicated by the seminar’s theme area however.) This is an actual 
survey taken in our own plant) but we do go at least to Grade 6. ZL% of 
our office employees have Grade 8 only. Only 1% of our factory employees 
have Grade 12) and LX% of our staff people have Grade 12 to university 
degrees. This surv^ was taken in January) 1962. 

Uns k i ll ed factory jobs requiring Grade 8 education are rapidly 
decreasing. In the span of 10 years between 1951 and 1961 in our company 
we have had 41^ reduction in the number of unskilled jobs. The ratio of 
trained staff jobs to factory jobs is increasing^ in 1953> there was one 
staff employee to every 3.7 factory employee. Ten years later) in 1963 
we have 1 to every 2.1 factory employees) and I think that is still 
increasing. I do not have later facts. MoW) in a total force of 1)000 
employees this could mean that you would have 110 fewer factory jobs for 
uns kill ed people and 110 more staff jobs. It happens gradually. 

Out of 42 job opportunities posted in our ccanpany between 1962 
and 1965) 24 required grade 10 basic education) 12 required grade 12 
basic education) and only 6 required grade 8. Eight of the 12 jobs 
requiring grade 12 were salary paid) and the other four were s!:illed 
factory jobs requiring grade 12 plus a form of apprenticeship. We now 
have four job opportunities requiring grade 12 basic education. Two 
are salary paid. One a laboratory technician in the engineering division) 
one a draftsman) intermediate class. Two are hourly paid; one for a tool 
and die maker; the other a maintenance electrician. 

Basic education is a prerequisite to specialized training; we 
cannot continue as we have been doing for many years ) to promote employees 
to technical or clerical supervisory jobs or to skilled trades with a 
grade 8 basic education. It is a waste of time and monpy to give special- 
ized training) without the required basic education. 



Now, ^diat about LEAP 

How did it come into existence) and the answer iS) there is a 
need) an urgent necessity) to upgrade the education of adults > and a part 
of this need is being fulfilled by LEAP) idiich is a cooperative endeavour) 
developed from an idea in 1961 to a proven) and a continuing and an expand- 
ing project. 

Various groups of people actively paaff rsipated in the planning and 
operation of LEAP. In industry) the original three companies who participat- 
ed were P h i llip s Electronics Industries) Honeywell Control and the 
Company in Leaside. We also have marvellous support and interest from 
government) at Federal) Provincial and at municipal levels. And very 
definitely from education: The Ontario Department of Education) the Leaside 
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B«)ard of Education, and the Leaeide High School. 

The coat of the project la ahared under Program k$ the federal and 
provincial govemnenta pay teachera* aalariea, clasaroom equipnent and 
aupiliea, and claaaroom maintenance. Each cco^)an 7 paya the employeea* 
wagea, or aalaxy and we have both blue collar and idiite collar people 
attending, while in the claaaroom during working hours. Each atudent 
pays the coat of tesct books. The Leaside Board of Education donated a 
twoHslasaroom portable from one of the public schools, and this has been 
moved to the property at Phillips, and we have a ponoanont sat=up there 
now. This was a real problem with us initially. We had rented space in 
office quarters for a while and we moved into a small conference room. 
Finally, we were able to get a permanent location. 

leap is a tested and expanding project. The initial grade 9 class 
started three years ago, and successfuiUy completed Grade 12 in the three 
basic subjects in 18 months in the classroom. We do not attend classroom 
during the Christmas week, or during the two months in the summer >dien 
secondazy schools are closed. In this class, we had three hours a day, 
that was farom 3^00 until 6:00 five days a week, Monday through Friday, 
and this was a class of 30 students, 10 from each company. A second grade 
9 class started Just over a year ago, and will complete Grade 12 next 
June. They have already passed their Grade 11 examinations which were set 
by the Department of Education. Qnployees with E.S, & A Robinson, and 
Coming Glass Joined this class. A third grade 9 class started last 
October, and will complete Grade 10 level next June. Ihey have passed 
their Grade 9 examinations. 

This is requiring a little longer, because we found that we, in 
order to allow people to go to this class, without too much interruption 
in the production especially Tfrtiere there was line functions, line operat- 
ions in the plant, that we had to reduce the hours per day and extend the 
period. So we are now attending from 4:00 o’clock in the aftermon until 
6:00 o’clock. And this will take longer to cover the subject matter. 
Employees from Canada Vfire and Cable, and Javex Domtar Division, Joined 
the class, this last class. About 80^ of the students are successful. Out 
of 13 froa our own company’s initial class, we had 8 pass Grade 12 
examinations, in the three subjects, one passed Grade 11, and left the 
company, so that he did not continue. One passed Grade 10, he stayed, 
and 2 passed Grade 9 and one of these left the company. One withdrew 
from Grade 9 due to poor health. This was a lady, and she rfjd work very 
hard, so hard that she felt very conscientious about it and was letting 
down one of our teachers, in her opinion, an English teacher. Her health 
was about to break, and we presuaded her to leave the class. 

These results are typical of the whole class, and not Just for the 
group from our company. About 70JJ of the students now have skilled Jobs. 

Out of the 13 Sangamo employees in the initial class, 5 have promoted, 
three frcn the factory; one was a polisher-buffer; he has gone to Sales 
Order clerk; one was a meter assembler, ^o has gone to Sales Order clerk, 
one a storekeeper; he’s an Expediter-Planner, and two were from the office. 
Junior cost accountant went to Systems and Data Processing and Just this 
week, he has left our company to take an office manager’s Job with another 
company. Four have skillod trades; they had skilled trades before, and this 
education will assist them in their skill trades; one an electronics 
technician, one a tool and die maker, and one a Job boss. TWo are continuing 
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in their same semi-skilled occupations, and two have resigned from the 
company* 



The need to promote employees occurs before the basic training is 
completed. Let*s take a look at an actual case example. Last June 23 we 
I posted the following job vacancy in the plant; Senior technician, motor 

engineering lab; education - knowledge of the principles of electricity, 
including circuits, control mechanisms, use of drawings and wiring 
diagrams; fa mi l i ar with electrical test equipment and elementary desi^; 
eqpv^ent of four years* l^gh school plus’ four years trades training; " 
this is how we evaluate this job. Seven long— service male employees 
applied. Three had Grade 12 education, one was an electronics technician, 
one a machinist, and one an electrical tester, inspector and job boss on 
one of our products. One had grade 10 education, he was a stockkeeper- 
leader, formerly, and tester and repairman. Three had grade 8 education — 
a repairman— inspector, an assembler, and an electrical tester— inspector 
leader. The electrical tester with the Grade 12 education got the job, and 
is presently being promoted to Product Service Supervisor, Marketing 
Division. 

Now this created a vacancy again, in very short order. He is being 
replaced by an employee, 46 years of age, with 27 years of service. The 
last 10 years he was a job boss in detail assembly work, no connection 
with this electrical testing, vdio will complete Grade 12 in LEAP next June. 
We couldn*t wait until he was finished. He*s well above average ability: 
in his Grade 10 marks, he had Mathematics 96, English 78, and Physics 98. 



Of course there are major administrative problems, appraising the 
employees* motivation; we find this is the most difficult. A typical 
potivated employee is 25 to 45 years of age, althou^ we have had men up to 
50 years of age in the class; he is married; two to three children, he has 
been 5 years, sometimes up to 20 years with the con^jany; he wants advance— 
m^t, but resizes he must have more education to get it; both he and his 
wife are wil l i n g to forego other activities for home study. We find that 
the wife is very important, the wife*s attitude and interest, is very 
inportant, 

pie typical employee without sufficient drive is 18 to 25 years of 
age, he is sin^e, he is living in rooms or with his parents at home, and 
his average ability, he dropped out of grade 9 or 10, in day scho ol , and 
he is still not willing to give up some of his activites for heme study. 

Each applicant makes a written application; is interviewed and 
tested, using a simple ability test; is requested to carsfully consider 
the cost to him; it*s going to cost him 10 hours per week in the classroom, 
and at least another 10 hours of home study; is questioned about his wife’s 
interest; and is told that the results will be recorded in his personnel 
file, favourable or otherwise. He is approved by his foreman or office 
manager. Assessing the employee’s ability to learn is the next problem. 
Interviews, personnel records, and testing, (we find that in a simple 12 
minute test vdiere we have a score of about 15 or lower), in the classroom 
Tfdiere this has been tried that these people have considerable difficulty 
getting beyond Grade 9 or 10. 
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Motivation, of course, is a big factor too. If we have a score of 
about 20 to 25 on this test, we find this is about average, and we find 
that they can pass Grade 12 subjects with a very good average, better than 
average marks. V/ith a high scor^ and we do find high scores with our blue 
collar people just as we do with white collar people; we*ve had a score as 
high as AO on this test, where the average of about four years of college 
tests was 28.5, so there are people with ability, a range of ability, in 
the factory the same as in the office. We have tested factory employees 
and found scores of 35 and AO. 

Now,getting employees to realize and accept the necessity of a 
basic education. In the three years of its operation, Sangamo has never 
had a waiting list of applicants. Many employees with ability are not 
willing to forego social and recreational activities. The self-discipline 
required to obtain a better education is not rea dily accepted. Sometimes 
a secret fear of failure prevents the employee from trying. Sometimes 
satisfaction with their present job, and relatively high rates of pay 
compared to what we saw in Mrs. Adamson* s statistics, and an unwillingness 
to accept the fact that automation may change it, forestall application 
to LEAP. 



You remember the senior technician in the motor enginnering lab 
that I spoke about? The other employee who had electrical testing and 
inspection would be an excellent prospect for this job. He has all the 
technical background that we need, relative to the practical testing 
work, testing and inspection. He is 43 years of age, he is married, he 
has two children, he has 25 years* service with the conpany, including 
overseas in the armed services, he is an experienced tester, inspector, 
repairman on the product. He is presently a leader in his occupation, he 
has average ability on his test, and is quite capable of learning at least 
Grade 12 level. He has an excellent background for the job vacancy, 
except liis low basic education, which is grade 8. In an interview last 
July 2, I made it quite clear to him that he cannot expect further 
promotion unless he improved his basic education. I suggested he make 
application to LEAP when the last grade 9 class commenced on October 25th. 
He didn*t do so. I spoke to him again when the same job opportunity 
occurred. His problem is typical of many employees. He is quite satisfied 
with his present job and is continuing at it. 

Now, in spite of the problems, management must continue to give 
leadership in employee education. Let*s look at the alternative from an 
econcmiic viewpoint. For years an expansion of training facilities for 
skilled tradesmen has been needed. Take tool and die makers, for instance. 
The need for these top skilled men has continued for the past 25 years. 
S<Me ccanpanies, including our own, maintained apprentice training programs 
but it did not meet the need in Canada or the United States, and our 
coiupany have been losing men. One of the ccmipanies in LEAP recently 
settled a two year wage agreement April 1, that goes into effect this 
year, 31^ an hour increase the first year, 17^ an hour increase the 
second year; thoy were not a low-paid company. They are simply bringing 
their rates equal to the present community average, not any higher than 
the present community average. We either lose men that we can*t replace, 
or approach the union with an offer of a further wage increase during the 
tem of the agreement. We have taken the latter course with a further 
5^/14^ an hour hike in wages. 
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Wouldn^t it have been good management for the metal working industry 
in Ontario in cooperation with the Ontario Government^ Labour and Education 
departments^ to face this problem squarely at least 10 years ago, suid 
solve it throu^ training. This would mean basic training, as well as 
specialized training. Thank you indeed for your sincere interest in this 
I project. 
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DR« FIOREMCE O^ NTilTT.T. ~ Director of Adult Education ~ Indian A|f fairs Branch 

A fevr words about adult basic education in Indian ccMiiunities. 

We*ve been talking all day about adult education one way or another; we*re 
going to talk all day tomorrow, and we have quite an authority here with 
us, and many people who are much more experienced, I could talk about 
Newx'oundland, I could sit dov/n immediately and call on one of the members 
of the group here, and ask him to tell about the Center, of the group of 
over 1,CXX) adults from all vralks of life in a period of one year, vdio come 
from far and wide, and got jobs doing anything at all, so they could live 
and eat, so that they could go to the Adult Education Center. And from 
thao Center have come lawyers, doctors, architects, housevrives, stenos 
and the like. I am absolutely convinced that it is possible to go into a 
community idiere there is dearth of interest, where motivation is low, and 
as one of the gentlomen, one of the speeicers said here tonight, if you* re 
a real person, and if you sincerely mean what you say, what you want to do, 
if you really believe in adult education, if you want to help people and 
have confidence in viiat you* re doing, that you can stimulate interest, 
motivate people, so that th^ will progress from zero education to finish- 
ing high school, or on to university if they so desire. 

Well, mth that faith in adult basic education, we in 1964 drew up 
a little plan, quite a simple little thing, ordinary English, called “Basic 
Edupation for Social Transition’* a plan of adult education for Indian 
communities. And that was in August * 64 . And if you bear with me^ I will 
run through the objectives, and then discuss how we*ve tried to do it and 
what we*ve done to date. 

Objectives are: to teach basic language and ccanputational skills; 
to prepare students for vocational training; to raise the academic levels 
of the on-reserve adult population in Indian communities; to promote the 
basic principles and practices of health, nutrition, sanitation, hone 
making and child developnent; to provide the In di an population with 
information relative to their cultural heritage; to help the Indian people 
gain an awarenecs of those cultural influences upon which their elevation 
to self-sufficiency depends; to motivate the Indian population to an 
appreciation of the values and the value system predominating in our 
society; to strengthen the home as the primary agent of education, so that 
it becomes truly supportive of v/hat the school is tiying to do, encourag- 
;.ng parents and teachers to better understand themselves as they relate to 
each other, and to their children; to provide opportunities for parent 
education; to lessen the ill effects of imbalance in the family resulting 
from reversal of roles, vdiereby the educated children assume the functions 
of the parents. 

That last one I think I should explain. Mar^ of our Indian children 
go off to residential schools. I*m not speaking for Federal government when 
I say they are nothing more or less than ^orified orphanages; I mean any 
residential school. If a child is taken from its home at a very tender age, 
and if they are there a long long time, and this has to be so; if thqy 
come in frcrni the north, andCit»s the only way they can get scane education 
in many cases), when they come back to the families and they no longer 
speak their native tongue, and they are used to white mai**s ways, and 
they are not prepared or equipped to live in their own community, there 
ia an imbalance. 




In 1965 we decided that we woiald try to locate between 7 and 9 
adult education teachers > and that we would set up pilot projects in adult 
basic education. Those teachers have received an orientation training 
program^ of about two weeks^ will go out into specific Indian cooDiunitles^ 
and there try to implement the program^ a grass roots program^ and from 
these kinds of projects we had hoped that a basic pattern \irould emerge 
vdiich would be flescible yet fixed and provide us with the ammunition to 
develop an expanding program on a sound basis. 

Vifhat happened? We realized that Ottawa can*t run anything^ that 
programs must be decentralized. You can give guide lines but you can*t sit 
in a chair in Ottawa and tell people vdiat to do and how to do it. We know 
that. So the regi.ons recruit staff. We had seven, now reduced to four. 

It*s been a useful period of operation realiy. 

Those four teachers went out, two of them, as directors, and two to do 
it at the grass roots level. In British Columbia, the person \rfio was an 
adult education teacher at large has succeeded in initiating, stimulating 
and getting organized 27 adult basic education programs, involving 7 
agencies and 37 teachers employed on a part time basis, with total population 
of students between 700 and BOO. We think that*s a good beginning. In 
Alberta, the teacher is an area teacher, developing and initiating programs 
at the agency levd. Reports indicate that she^s doing an extrem^y fine 
job,. 



But, to get back to the training, we baLieve that an adult education 
program on the reserve should be based on the needs and interests of the 
people, that you begin at the line of least resistance where the people 
are. We do have a training program. Our big problem was to find teachers, 
people willing to be employed as adult education teachers who had the 
personality, the genuine love of people, the sensitivity, the desire to 
do a job whom we could in our very humble way give some directives to, 
some guidelines to a brief orientation program. 

Next big problem was where do we get materials? You know, we had 
a letter from one of the regions, I won*t name idiich one, but this teacher 
wrote ^ and she said, look, is there anything about adult education any- 
where in the whole of Canada? We read about it, but we have a group of 30 
or AO people, and th^y want books geared to their interests. Th^ don*t 
want to read about Kary having a little lamb. You know? Maybe they mi^t 
learn about how Maiy could raise a baby, yes, but th^ didn*t want to 
learn about Jack and Jill. So we want materials geared to our 
interests. I couldn*t find ary in^ Canada. If you have any bring them 
along, and we*ll be glad to use them. I think there are seme being 
developed right now, which is interesting. 

In the U.S.A. just about everyone tdio writes anything is on the 
bandwagon writing literacy materials, basic materials. Ti/hy? Good market. 

One hundred million dollars from Washington and those people w^nt to make 
money, those writers and people. Anyway, a lot of materials are being 
dev^oped, and we looked at them, we an^zed them, and so on. So we had 
a big table full of them at our conference. We evaluated them, and I wmit 
down to North Carolina* Never felt more at home in ray life. They*re just 
wonderful people, just like Newfoundlanders. Different accent. And I 
came back with a few good ideas. In fact, an injection of pmiicillin that 
has stood me from then till now, and I*m getting another one now because 
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this Dr. Heen^^ you knox/, he isn’t bad salt either, you know. I didn’t ask 
him where he came from. I don’t know iT it was North Carolina or not. 1 
didn’t get his accent. He sometimes slips into one when he gets excited. 



So, with reference to materials, there have been a number of basic 
systems developed and one had to m?!c8 a choice xdiich of the msiny systems 
being developed would be most helpful for our particular purpose. So we 
chose two, carefully. One was the Lr.rbach "BuC ’ing your Language Pc*.:er’» 
series. The Laubach materials have b'?cn re-viritten to meet the needs of 
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the TSn^Iish-speaking people, or* the p;^ople \fao knoir a little English maybe, 
and we’d decided we’d try that out. And then I came across this material 
by FoUett Publishing Company. I took a look at that.' Book tWo is all- 
American and J said, so x*;hat? Let’s use that to broaden their horizons, 
let our alert Canadian teachers of courses use tliis material to broaden the 
horizons of our Indian population. Indians cross over to America. They 
don’t have to go throu^ ai^y red tape that I’d have to go throu^ to get 
in there and stay, wide open door, so let’s do that. And then we foimd the 
Steck-Vaughn Co. had put out quite a lot of material, because this basic 
system th^’re talking about is the spinal cord of the whole program of 
adult basic education. 



We need more materials. The materials must be geared to the needs 
and interests of the people, to a local if you can. And vre want some on 
Canada, if we’re going to have a good government, I mean, if our people 
are going to vote intelligently. There is a tremendous need for all of us, 
for the milli on and maybe we could say two million functionrlly illiterate 
people in Canada to knoiT something about what makes the government tick, 
or should make the government tick. 

We examined those materials, and we tr*Vd them out, and we thought, 
well Dr. Laubach’ s material is just tdiat we want. This material •^rais good. 
We found it very good indeed for people vdio couldn’t speak one worl of 
Englsnh. It had limited use for us at the monent, because most of our 
Indian population in this day and age, knoif some words of E nglis h. They 
sometimes can write their name, although they’re functionally illiterate. 
?y the way, we never use that word illiterate, this is a very veiy awful 
it’s a dirty T.iord, it’s a br.d word. We say adult basic education. 

Of course, we’re saying it here; we’re assuming that nobody will take 
offense; it’s a touchy subject. The System for S uccess i s a package deal. 
You have your reading, and you have your WTiting and arithmetic, and you 
tove yoar language development, and a little bit of social studies thrown 
in, mostly on America, but so vAat? This material, we were so ^d to get 
it, we supplemented with Reader’s Digest materials xdiich were extremely 
good also, as supplementary material, and we have over 0 I /.3 thousand of the 
’§ 3 TStem for Success’ books, plus teaching guides. I warn you they’re 
frightfully e:q)^sive. (A little plagiarism might do us no haxm.; The 
instructors’ guide is $6.40, or $6.80 and the teachers book is $3*80 - 
the students’ book - fabulous prices. I mean, we’re using a lot of money 
now one way and another. 



This program is coming along very well; it’s too early yet to 
evaluate, but we are making a valiant effort to do so. We believe that the 
program should be based on sound planning. And that no teacher should go 
into an adult education — who has not been exposed to at least a 
of from 6 to 9 hours of in service training for adult education. We have 
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Based on the experience to date ifhich we are now in the process of 
evaluating, to we are hoping to employ 6 people who will be regional 
supervisors of adult education, located in each region, and in addition, 
we are hoping estimates and approval pennitting, to employ several area 
adult education teachers in addition to employing several, (as many as we 
can, as many as are needed, based on soimd programming), paH time people 
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will in some little way, provide the under-girding for the many niany 
programs that are available to our Indian people as well as to other 
Canadian citizens. That includes going into vocational education of 
various kinds, going on to high school training for Vie various professions, 
and the under girding for community development. Because 1 think if people 
are not functionally literate, and that*s a Grade B level in this changing 
world, they will not be capable of participating in the community 
development program. Thank you for your patience in listening. I hope I 
did give you a laugh or two if I didn*t give you much information. Thank you. 






QUESTION: I*d like to ask you a question concerning the objectives of the 
program. I may have misunderstood. It seemed there were two in conflict, 
one which was to develop the Indian cultural values, and one which was to 
indoctrinate our values. Now I may have misunderstood that. 



ANSWER; Number 5 said to provide the Indian population with infoimation 
relative to their cifLtural heritage. Those of us who are getting a little 
acquainted with the Indian people, and I*m sure all thinking Canadians 
realize, that we owe a terrific debt of gratitude to the Indian population 
of Cana^. It has taught us so many things; I don*t think we*d be hex^ if 
they hadn*t shown us how to live, you know, and things like that. And 
then a cultured people, they* re philosophical, contemplative people, and 
they have a culture all their own. So, vdiile we do not want them to lose 
the innate dignity of their own culture, and to lose respect for their 
own culture, at the same time, we do want them to help them to realize 
that we are living in 1966 in an economic society which they must under- 
stand, and tiy to live in, if they want to succeed. 






PROFESSOR THEALL: 



Our neoct speaker will take us into an area where very frequently 
much less attention is given, or much less done for adult education, and 
particularly ad\2lt basic education; and that is among the Boards of 
Education of the various cities. Nr. Allen Deschamps vdio has pioneered a 
Board of Education program for illiterates in the city of Calgary, will 
speak to us on the hi^ school board and adult basic education. I give you 
Hr. Deschamps, the director of Adult education for Calgaxy School Board, 
Alberta. 
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' T.5R, ATTJH ms CHAMPSi, Director of Adult Education. Calgarr 

Mr. Chainnan, ladies and gentlemen. I think I vas asked to kind of 
give a very quick over view of some of the things that we are doing. First 
I of all, I would like to point out that our division of adult education is 

the first division of adult education that has been established in conduction 
with a public school board in iilberta. We are only a little over’ two years 
n iH but we are trying to go out in fifteen dif ferent ^j^ections at one tine, 
so I would like to point out at this time we have no distinct program of 
training for what I would call functional illiterates. But one thing is 
very obvious to us, that we have got to establish this type of program, 

£Uid this is one of the reasons that I have been most anxioi^ to be here 
this weekend. 

I think vdien we look at our role in school boards, I think we are 
saying more and more that one of our roles is basic education, whether it*s 
basic education from, let’s say a person who we would consider for all 
intents and purposes illiterate, right through to high school diploma, or 
a matriculation program. I almost include all of these things as part of 
basic education programs. But this is one of our big roles. As you can 
appreciate, the greatest demands are for people >dio want to complete hi^ 
school programs and these types of thing. Now, we have a series of courses 
that we call remedial . (We don’t call them this when we advertise them, we 
call them remedial to ourselves.) We have courses on reading improvement, 
we have courses on vocabulary building, we have courses on writing better 
English, we have courses on everyday English, and everyday Math; we have 
courses on spelling and poimanship. One of the most interesting things 
we have just gone into is a program for four, just four young adults who 
are speech and hearing handicapped, but who lack the basic education. 

Another thing that we certainly are concerned with all the time 
are the people coming into our program trying to pursue grade subjects, 
whether it’s grade 7 or B or 9 subjects, who just do not have the 
necessary skills to do these, to handle these subjects. 

One of the things that we have been fortunate in having available, 
almost for two years now, and I think it’s pretty dam good, is a testing 
program, an adult testing program. And we have a very fine counselling 
service that is available a cou^e of ni^ts a week, and we’re finding 
from this testing program, some atrocious things: People who supposedly 
have Grade 10 education, reading at Grade 4 level.We’re finding people 
who supposedly should be up to a Grade 9 level of Math who just can’t 
work with figures at all, and have no abilities for Math. We’re certainly 
running into the problem of a large group of adults idio we know dam well 
can never succeed in pursuing a high school program, idio we know dam well 
can never succeed at almost any type of educational level b^ond, say. 

Grade 6 or J, and yet they’re coming in and asking us for Grade subjects, 
they want to go into Grade 7 or Grade 8 Math, or Grade 7 or 8 English, 
these types of thing. 

I’ve got some real concerns in this field, this is one of the 
reasons I’m here. Here are some of the things that are really concerning 
me with regard to basic education. I don’t think our terns of reference 
are too clear. One thing that’s very obvious to me, idien we start to look 
at Mrs. Adamson’s figures. We call these people functional Illiterates, 
zero to 4. Good Lord, in today’s day and age, from zero to four, what 
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meaning has this got? ^Jhat are our employee^ demands? You just heard this 
gentleman from industry say that we know dam well we*ve got to do more 
upgrading in basic education before we can even start to teach them the 
skills that are necessary. 



One thing that interests me, in terms of the Technical Vocational 
Training Agreement, and confirmed in a letter from Dr. Ford. He says that 
the agreement does not provide grants for the pursuit of high school 
subjects, or university entrance, and yet to me, there*© a heck of a lot 
of people who are looking at educational training programs who should 
first and foremost, get the necessary grade subjects before they even start 
to look at some of these other types of programs. 



Certainly, we are most concerned in terns of, first of all the 
instructors, and there’s been a lot said about instructors here tonight. 

I would like to say this with regard to instructors, and I would like to 
say this with regard to materials. You know, in English for New Ccinadians 
programs, where we are making allowance for complete illiterates to take 
part in ^’English for Ne?/ Canadians*' prograii^ in a special class that we 
have operating, I do not like to tell an instructor, ’Here is the program 
that you have to stuff down peoples’ throats, or that you have to work 
with.* I would like to be able to say, ’Here are good materials,* ( and 
gosh only knows vrtiat good materials are, in the raft and glut of materials 
that are being published and coming across our desks, and being thrust 
upon us by publishing houses, etc. VJhat is effective and what is not 
effective in materials, and idiat is this material for, compared to this 
material? VIhat is it should it be used for, and how can it be applied?) 

I would lik e to be able to say to our instructors, ’Here are good 
materials. Here are tested mate‘**‘»als. You make your selection, and apply 
them the way that you want to apply them. ’ Because one thing is very 
obvious to me. You take two good instruct orfi in the field of adult 
education, and put them side by side, and one fellow’s approach is going 
to be entirely different than the other felloi-;’s approach, and yet we 
know dam well that they’re probably going to end up at the same point 
in the long run. 

But the thing that re ally is concerning me is, ejcactly what 
materials are good materials, are tested materials, are materials that 
we can use and say that these have proven themselves? This is the thing 
that is bothering me more than anything else. 



Certainly we are very concerned with instructors in this particular 
field, and (I think John Haar has mentioned this) you’ve got to have 
people who, first and forenost, really have an appreciation for this field, 
and really have a feeling for this field; and if th^ don’t deal with these 
people as peo7le, then th^’re no good as instructors. 

The other thing that is really concerning me here is the need for 
an entirely flexible program available in our city to allow any adult, 
whether he’s a shift worker, a night worker, a part time worker, or what- 
ever other type of worker, the opportunity to pursue these programs. I 
honestly believe this is our biggest program right now: how do we 
provide the most flexible type of program so that it gives any adult 
the opportunity of pursuing what he wants to pursue, vfhen he wants , 
pursue it, and how he might want to pursue it, bes'^use ve know that many 
peoid.e can handle correspondence courses adequately, as long as they have 
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some facilitation for additional instruction^ and this type of thing* 
There are many ways of doing it. 

The other thing that is certainly bothering me: that is> if 
we^re going to do a good ;3ob, if we*re talking about this instructional 
pattern with these ^ particularly in the functionally illiterate fields 
idierever you want to place them^ it*s obvious we cannot have a thirty to 
one ratio in terns of instructor and class. We must deal with vexy 
small numbers^ vdiich becomes a hi^ily costly type of program. 

ibid one thing that^s very obvious to us who have not been able^ 
incidentally^ for your good Infoxnation^ to obtain funds under any of 
the Dominion-Provincial-Techniceil-Vocational training agreement sections > 
is that we have got to find means and ways of making this available. We 
certainly know this - that this person is the least able to pay for 
courses^ and it*s the one that we want to encourage the most. And one 
thing I would like to say is this - how the dickens do we get these 
people into our program? You sit beside them half your life^ and all of 
a sudden some day you find out some way or other that this person hasn^t 
got any more, or never had any more than a grade 2 or 3 education. Sure, 
he can write his name and address and do the types of writing that are 
required by him, but he really has a veiy low level of education. How 
do we encourage them, how do we really get them into om* program? Ihat^s 
the question that*s bothering me. I think that this is something that 
we*re very concerned with, particularly idiere we*re kind of a public 
agency saying, *Look, we have programs, come on in, and we»U try to 
give you what you require; we*H try to meet your needs.* This is an 
area that we certainly can*t overlook. Thank you. 
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MR. i^THim KWmffJS g EXECUTIVB DIRECTOR, METROPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL 

TBr-Birrstnu associatioh (META) 

Thank you Mr. Chalnnan. Perhaps I should make it clear at the 
outset that most of the speakers that you have heard tonight ^ in fact^ all 
of them have been^ to some extent ^ specialists in fundamental education^ 
and have spoken with the special skills arising out of their experience. 

I will make no pretence at being a specialist or an expert in literacy 
education^ but have^ at the request of the conference, piilled together 
some mass media material that 1 hope vdll outline some of the major pos- 
sibilities in mass media use in connection with the problon of literacy 
education. 

I came across in a recent book by Wilbur Schramm called *Mass Media 
and National Development a reference that I thought was particularly 
helpful to a basic point that a couple of peoj^e have referred to in 
passing. The point that Schramm makes is related to the problem of the 
inter-relationship between the infozmation and the Intentions or the 
objectives of the teacher. He talks about a film experience as a part 
of a health program in Peru. He says^ **as a part of the health program^ 
a colour film was shown on the transmission of typhus by lice. The 
hacienda dwellers were plagued with lice^ and it was desired to point 
out some of the dangers of the situation. The film was previewed and 
judged to be effective. But when peo^e were questioned about the film 
a week after the showing^ it became apparent that the message had not 
been understood. People said they had seen maz^ lice^ but never one of 
the giant kind shown on the screen^ therefore, th^ judged that the dan- 
gerous animals must be a different kind of lice. Furthenoore, they had 
seen many people sick with typhus, but never any like those in the film 
‘sdio had a strange and impleasant white and red colour. They judged 
therefore, it must be a disease that afflicted other people, but not them. 
What was learned was obviously not what the film was intended to teach.*' 

So, the emphasis of any infonnation program - whether it*s in 
literacy education, or as Don Theall has been involved in, the teaching 
of English to new Canadians through television, and so on, any infozmation 
canqpaign with some social change or educatiozial change objective must be 
grounded in the local cultiu>e and in the local situation. It*s not enough 
either, as it*s been pointed out here toziight, by a number of the speakers, 
to rely on the schools and conventional methods alone. But we have to 
learn how to use the conventional techniques tied in with the new media. 

Caziadians have a variety of esqserience, of course, with mass 
media, probably one of the most important fundamental education and basic 
education projects using mass media is Fam Forum, out of which came 
Citizezis* Forum, and so on. The Canadian experience has been very inqpor- 
tant in establishing other mass media programs around the world. 

I*d like as our first examiD.e here tonight, to show you a few 
minutes of a film which has been a pioneering film in the literacy field, 
aidsing out of Italy. ("Tdescuola". ) It*s really illust : ' Lve of what's 
happening in some of the other countries. To quote brief? rom an article 
in last Sunday*8 New fork Times on the Italian 63q)erience: this is by 
Jack Gould, who some of you know, is probably the Uniter. States' foremost 
critic of t^evision. He talks about the television teacher ia the class- 
xoom, not the pex^on who is on air. Miss Giovanna Turcot, a "tiny bundle 
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of relentless verve and dedication, f-tiss Turcot is the television teacher 
in the bitterljr impoverished section of the amaii village 30-odd miles 
south of Rome. For her the home screen is not a HoUjnfood showcase^ but 
the windoer of hope, throu^ urtiich to reach the minds of the illiterate 
peo{d.e of aU ages to nhom counting numbers, pronouncing names and spelling 
words are life’s basic hallenge,” and then he goes on to tell how each 
night in the local small, one-room schoolhouse in the village Miss Turcot 
tux^ on the main channel of one of the television channels from Rome and 
picks up the program called »It»s Never Too late’. 

The integration of the actual instruction using the actual black- 
board or chalkboard and the visuals is the standard technique used 
throu^out this series, the integration of motion pictures with the voice 
over after the initial drill and emphasis. 

In another social contesct, that of the United States, there are, 
from ny perusal of the literature, two major television and film projects 
that warrant attention and some study. One of them you’ve already heard 
referred to, the laubach approach in the United States literacy education 
tdiich so far as it applies to the United States, has been printed and 
devised largely for use with the under-educated Negro population of the 
south. The other approach which I’ll refer to after we’ve seen a clip 
from one of the Laubach films, is Operation Alphabet, ^ch I was unable, 
unfortunately, to get a copy of, largely because of its busyness, the 
fact that it’s currently being sent out of the National Association for 
Public School Adult Education throu^out the United States so fz^e<|u^tly# 

laubach approach, though, is I thir<k, an icqoortant one, and 
I d just like to read the brief outline of the approach taken, a very 
well known technxque in the field, but one vrtiich I think clearly there 
should be some questions about during the next couple of days, and con- 
sideration of. Dr. laubach in Syracuse asked me to emphasize that they 
are in the process of revising the film procedures although the new 
films idiich will be technically superior, they will resemble somewhat 
the approach that we shall see. The basic material that you will see 

then, used in the program, is based on the method developed by Dr. Frank 
Laubach. 

This method, developed from the principle that an adult learns 
better throu^ association, teaches the letters of the alphabet and the 
sounds of the letters through picture associations and key words. The 
student moves from the known, a picture of a familiar object, to the 
urdoiown printed word. Also, as you know, the film approach, the tele- 
vision appr^ch is supplemented or complemented by an array of teaching 
materials, it’s my iJiq>re3sion that some of the Laubach teaching materials 
are available here. 



The other program that has achieved, as this one has, frankly, 
over the years in the United States, a very widespread television use on 
the many educational television stations throu^out the United States, 
is called ’Operation Alphabet’, ^ch originated in the Philadelphia 
educational television station. It is a televised literacy course, and 
was repeated in some AO cities in the United States. This particular 
approach consists of a series of 100 half-hour programs, accompanied by 
a home study manua*) , in which the printed lessons correspond to those 
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broadcast. After the first showing of the series in Philadelphia, 
enrolments in adult education classes rose 25^. Through NAPSAE, the 
National Association of Public School Adult Educators, recordings of the 
lessons were offered to other cities, and results encouraged them to 
undertake ambitious programs. 



One of the most widely-touted programs described by UNESCO is a 
Attdio experiaent in literacy education, wdch has been conducted for years 
by Colombia, the Latin American country, I would like to read you the 
basic outline provided to me by the Colombian Information Services in New 
York, They were most cooperative, to the extent of going to the trouble 
of obtaining an En^sh and Spanish recording of one of the programs idiich 
arrived in New York Just too late and didn^t arrive here. In any event, 
when it arrives I»ll keep it and make it available to the C,A,A,E, 

This program, which is described widely in much UNESCO literature, 
in Colombia, developed largely out of the efforts of the young priest 
named Salcedo, who was first sent to a poor parish in Colombia, in the 
Andes mountains, impelled by the illiteracy of his parishioners, 97,1% 
of the population were illiterate, he pondered how to reach them and 
ioprove their standard of living. The young pz*iest brought their first 
soccer ball and first movie film to the village. 

Having some technical or electronic skill, he brought a aman 
transmitter, a radio transmitter and three used battery sets to the vil- 
lage, and placed the three sets in different homes in the vall^j^ an d 
started chatting with the peasants in the late afternoon from his church 
over the radio station. His conments were casual, but meaningful. 

Calling them, out by name, the padre would piraise the farmer '»dio. kept the 
best cow, ^o maintained the prettiest house, \dio raised the healthiest 
chickens and so started to create a spirit of friendly competition amone 
the listeners. 



This was th^; beginning of Acion Corporale Populare, which in 18 
years, has grown into a national institution with its own broadcasting 
studios euid transmitters, technical offices, special teachers, publishing 
house, recording, press and institutes for training rural workers, Acion 
Coi^rale Populare covers the entire country now, with 217,000 pupils in 
7,820 communities, and with more than 285,000 affiliated students, 

43 countries have fc^Jlowed Father Salcedo *s approach a nd tech- 
niques, and the newly developing countries are also coping with this , 

approach. The Coloohian Information Service was good enou^ to send me 
quits an array of the^ printed materials, which are printed in newsprint 
quality material, obviously quite inexpensive, some other narrative 
materials, and also some propaganda that the Colombian Government has put 
out idiich describes it. You will note that it*s not a cooopiLetely objec- 
tive program in its approach, at least in its posters; the long finger^ 
nails of the Comaunismo are perhaps indicative of some of the motivation, I 

But this has been a very well thoughrb-out program, and I recommend it to ! 

you for examination. Also, they sent up from New Yoi4c a package of 
historical photographs and so on of the process, and in many respects 
Colonbla for all its illiteracy, is 20 years ahead of us. It»s pointed 
out in the literature that there is a constant effort of integration of 
all of the media, radio, the books, the press, and so on, in the attack 
on literacy in the area. 
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I*d like to in a sense, change our frequency here a bit, begin 
tc talk on another wavelength for a moment, and this will pretty well 
wind up ray session. I*d like to comment on the significance of enter— 
tainoent television and '»anmercials. I think this is pertinent to our 
particular problem of Ixteracy education in North America, tdiere these 
media surround us and are with us at all times. But I think these have 
got to be used, and not opposed. Illiterates are like prehistoric men, 
still living among us. They are lacking the symbols to enable them to 
communicate on anything more than a rudimentary level, and yet this dis- 
tance away if you like in history, and the limitations of a" backward 
social approach to learning, create real obstacles that hinder the work, 
as Eric Robinson was sajring earlier tonight, the role of scholastic 
courses of the traditional type. VTe*ve all observed or e3q)erienced 
this; the adult illiterate suddenly feels he»s being treated like a 
child once more, and the psychological effects are quite capable of dis- 
couraging him, and inducing him to give it up. 



As Professor Theall knows, this was one of our fundamental prob- 
lems again with teaching English by television approach. The people ^o 
initially began in a class situation because at that point they perhaps 
didn’t own a television receiver in their own homes, very soon dropped 
away, because it resembled too much the dismal conditions they recalled 
from their own childhood. In the case of television or radio, the learner 
feels he is more of a listener or viewer than pupil, and readily gets the 
idea that learning the alphabet is a price he must pay in order to be able 
to enjoy the show. Now, I suggest that we think seriously in this context 
about the role of commercials and entertainment programs in literacy 
education. Certain^, it is true that reading readiness among children 
has been leered quite considerably in, and evidently through, the advent 
of television. Because no pains or e3q}ense has been spared, the enter- 
tainment programs with commercials are models of successful teaching 
devices, and though I didn’t intend this originally, I think you will 
notice the sharp contrast between the two programs you have seen, and 
the commercials you are about to see. Effective Amai gatna and unions of 
sound, speech, music, visual effects to rivet attention, stimulate learn- 
ing and retention, and finally, hopefully, beI«aviour. Certainly 6he 
people vAo manufacture and sell cigarettes are conscious of the motivations 
of behaviour that are involved v/ith the utilization of commercials. Well 
surely these are significant elements in literacy education. So I’d like 
to conclude this presentation on the role of mass media with some prize- 
winning examples of television commercials, which I suggest we think about 
in teims of their effectiveness in creating a desired result. Perhaps 
education can leauTX something from commerce in this context. I am indebted 
to the McCann-Erickson Advertising Agency for their letting us have these 
toni^t. They wanted me to make sure that I indicated, no ; only that their 
name was used, but that they were not in any sense opposed to the notion 
that commercials had some value in literacy education. 



Television commercials are fantastic, they are attention-getting, 
ch^’re exciting, thqy are moving and captivating. The degree to vbioh 
all of us, I am sure, have observed this, the degree to which children 
and adults learn lyrics and slogans prevalent in the commercials, bad 
grammar as well as good grammar of course, has in^rtant connotations for 
those who are planning ETV experiments in literacy education. 
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B-a^RO^, .FORD: PIRBCTOR. TECHNICAL & VOCATIONAL TRAININr, RRA^t.h 

The federal Technical & Vocational Training Branch operates 
iinder a piece of legislation to provide financial assistance to the pro- 
Vinces for the deveLopment of programs to prepare people for entry into 
gaiitful employment, or to progress therein. This legislation is imple- 
mented by way of agreements with the provinces. Arrangements of this kind 
have been m operation, dating back originally to about 1913, and off and 
on since that time. The present legislation was enacted in I960 and the 
ag^OTent ^der which we operate at the present time came into effect on'* 
April 1, 1961. In the original program, only technical and vocational 
courses were involved, and such related subject matter as was necessary 

for a person to work effectively at the technical level of the particular 
course or occupation. 



j ^vqlyement with G^eral Education ; As the programs developed, something 
evident. I would like to reply to one suggestion that was 
mde this even^g, p to why we are so niggardly and so unreascnable in 

^ake with respect to general education. I recall 
very well idien tins ppce of legislation was being considered being advised 
by the government having one of them that this program was not for the 
purpose of provi^ academic education. However, we found, just the same 

u ^^®^ people caning forward ^o could not 

ben®fit by the courses of training because their background of general 
education was inadequate. 



We fpnd that with many people, their greatest need was basic 
education. But we puldn’t support itj we couldnH provide it under 
our agreement, yet in order to find or to enter gainful employment, or 
to progress therein, the requirement was for basic education. The pro- 
gram to rpet this need was changed to ^ basic traini ng for skill develon- 
includes the mathematics and science, €uid ccmmunications^ 
slalls, language. And it has been interpreted, and we have interpreted 
It, so tpt this kind of education may be provided for any person ^o 
needs this in order to achieve the objectives for i^ch our legislation 



The one difference is that for people idio are adults, and for 

®f Ji?® dealing with, the most important thing for them 

ws not the theoretical kind of mathematics that»s taught and required 
for Grade 10, 11 or 12. VJhat they required was something that was appli« 
^blg and functional > wh..^h would enable them to progress in their wrk? 
For thp p is much more meaningful than the theoretical maths that you 
stuped in high school. And we have interpreted the provision for 
this kind of a program in basic education as being the equivalent of ar^ 
levels along the way, from zero to as far as is necessary. High school 

edjwation and hi^ school types of programs, insofar as we know, have 
not been provided. 



Program 5 as you know is jusn one of the schedules ... I»d like 
to about our total program. We have conceived in this Agree- 

ment with the provinces, and under our legislation, that t echnical and 
y g c ^tion^j^ucation is one tot a l program designed to meeranthe^eds 
of the people below university level for entry into, or in, gainful 
emiloyment. Whatever the program may be. Trtioever the people may be, it 
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18 not a lot of separate bits and pieces. Scxne of the programs are at 
the high school level; some are in regular adult schools following 
High School; some is provided at institutes of technology; some of it 
is done by way of evening classes; sane of it is done by way of other 
media; some of it is done for people vdio are unemployed^ or with people 
who are disabled. But, whoever they may be, the objective of this program 
as I have stated is to serve their nee^^s. It is one total program. 



Program 5 as it has cone to be known in Canada, is a program which 
was designed particularly to meet the needs of people who were unemployed 
and vdio needed a great variety of different kinds of services in order to 
adjust to, and progress in, employment, and to enjoy the fruits of our 
economy. There has been very little limit put on the kind of service that 
may be provided. The training which the individual needs insofar as 
society is able to provide it, is the kind of a service that is included 
in Program 5. And there are all kinds of services being provided. 

I believe tiiat during the last fiscal year for which we had com- 
plete returns, there were about 60, OCX) people in Canada receiving training, 
in well over 100 occu^tions. About 20,000 of these people were in basic 
training, basic training for skill development, Ifeny of the others, in 
fact most of the others, along with vdiatever practical or technical work 
that they were engaged in, were also acquiring, or being tau^t, or had 
as ^rt of their course, the necessazy mathematics or science or communi- 
cations s kill s ifduch would enable them to progress in the occupation that 
they were preparing for. There are quite a number of centers in Canada 
that are providing basic education. 

There have been some unusual and wonderful e:q)eriments, and the 
two words are applicable. There has been a tendency at times for this to 
be interpreted as a welfare program. Seme of the early attmnpts were that 
and nothing else; but there are the other attempts that you have heard 
about here this evening where real work is being attempted. I know that 
we need to do very much more by way of experimentation and exploration to 
find out how best to reach the people that need this kind of a service. 

In the new Department of Manpower, a number of projects are going to be 
undertaken, a number of field projects or pilot projects are going to be 
undertaken to do the things we have mentioned, that is to experiment and 
find out the ways in which we can reach, contact, and we can interest and 
motivate them and the ways we can counsel, guide and deal with the prob- 
lems that I'lr. Haar has mentioned, sociological and psychological, as well 
as training them. 

A number of pilot projects will be initiated sometime shortly. 

The machinery and necessary authority is being worked out. A great deal 
of work has been done in our office to plan how these projects may be 
carried out. V/e are hoping that from these projects, if th^ are well 
handled, and I am sure that an effort will be made to make them effective 
as possible, that from these we will learn much that is needed, because 
th^ are intended to be experimental and adequate services are being 
provided. 

In addition ‘to that I’d like to mention that a collection of 
training materials is being made at the Training Branch office by Miss 
Maida Waite; these will be exhibited across Canada in the next two 
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nonths* Axi(jr iQ&’borifiXs sho h&s been &bXe to Tind^ op gather^ op biiy^ 
beg, borrow or steal, she has collected, and this will be travelled across 
Canada to the centers where programs of this kind are being organized. 

The esdiibits will be held with the purpose of assembling infonoation about 
the kinds of available materials and services for basic education. 



I»d like to say another word about this matter of grades. You 
imcnt, school grades are a curse for adults! We don’t need this means of 
identif^ring achievement. In the trades, and the occupations, and in the 
schools they say you must have Grade 11, or Grade 12. In British 
Columbia, the director out there tells me en 5 >loyers in British Columbia 
require Grade 12! You know, this is a lot of nonsense - there are 
eouivalent s . And for adults, wouldn’t it be so much better if we could 
relate achievement to something that is closer to their objective, 
employment. Suppose we adults forget for a few minutes that we came 
throu^ grades and saw this as Just a way of measuring achievanent for 
youngsters. Suppose we could have an elementaiy level, and a certificate 
of elementary or basic achievement: I would suggest four levels . At 
present, for many of the trades - or to get into an institute of technology 
- thoy require Grade 12; suppose this was called an advanced level of 
basic education? Once you’ve reached this level of achievement, you have 
the advanced certificate; this would give you the right to enter an insti- 
tute of technology • There would have to be agreement with the various 

provincial agencies that operate these schools and probably they could be 
converted. 

At the trade lev^, many of the trades and occupations require 
Grade 10. If we identified an advanced level, and an intermediate level 
which would be the level required to get into many of the occupations, 
wouldn’t that be more meaningful than Grade 10 to the individual and for 
Ms employment? IVro other levels, the elementary level and a junior level. 
Identify them in some other way, give a certificate of competerce at these 
iMds of levels and do away with this grade business for adults. The level 
Ox achievement could be the same# 



I think we have much to do besides supplying materials; we have 
much to do by way of interpreting. In Program 5> I brieve, even with hi^ 
wployment this year, the enrolments are running about 10^ over what they 
Md last year. Now, this tells us something. There is an awakened 
T Canada on the part of peoj^e who need these kinds of services. 

^ addition to this, you probably have read some of these announcements 
that the Federal government is going to provide a little norm encouragement, 
by providing increased financial assistance to enable people to take part 
in these programs. This wiH not become effective probably until July, 
g Federal government is going to pay a basic allowance 

of $35*00 a week for persons vdio are in this categoxy, idio are attending 

making progress. But there are many people who had 
difficulty attending these courses, and the difficulty had to do with their 
other responsibilities. These must be removed, because, in the program at 
the present time, in the war on poverty that has been mentioned, the ARDA 
pro^ams, we are trying to reach all the peojae who require the kind of 
services you’ve been talking about this evening, as well as training 
services to enable than to get into the mainstream of our econooy. Thank 
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Q UESTIONS AMD DISCUSSION 

(81ESTI0N ; VIhat la the procedure on placement aJFter tra-Lpiry;^ vihat success 
have you liad in it, and how did you have"it? 

DR. F(ED ; Well, as you know, we, the Training branch is not an operating 
branch. We do everything else but train. The National Biqpl oy me n b Service 
is an integral part of the total program, first in its scooping up of the 
people, then in taking them after th^ h?.ve been trained and providing 
I^cemenit for them. I can*t tell you precisely in all cases, but the 
placement has been high in the occupations for wliich people have been 
trained. We have mary reports which w^ould indicate that about 85J? of 
them placed idLthln about three or four weeks of their completing courses. 

I would say it is extremely high. I*ia quite sure that there are some 
peoid.e here who are managing program who are probably more intimately 
acquainted with the precise detail of that program than I am. 



In Ottawa, placement rate is well over 90^# The jOncement is done 
by the National Ibiployment Service, plus the school. We are finding ri gh t 
now that employers are ccrning to us. Do you have a stenographer, do you 
have someone? They are desperate. 



Schools must always assume s^e responsibility for the placement 
of pteople, and industry should come to the school, and business should 
come to the school. They should look to them. There should be a relation* 
ship there always. They shouldn*t all pass all of the job ever to somebodly 
else. Now, in the nenf departmsiit, the **National Ihg)lp3mient Service** is to 
tove a new name, a new role; I think a much better service than we*ve had 
in the past. There must be a veiy close relationship with the training 
programs and th^ must be part of a team. But schools themsdves must 
continue to assume some responsibility, and that goes for a 11 of them 
including institutes of technology. 



^ffSTlON ; The low Income worker . I work in a day care center; we look 
after pre<-school children, and we tiy to have parents go to Program 5 or 
whatever is appropriate. Now, v;e do have some say, *Well, 1 would con- 
sider a junior clerical job*. They*d eam, say, $50.CX) a we^ and not 
much prospect of earning any more because of their education, so they go 
down to National Ebiplojciient and say *Could I do a retraining course?* and 
they*re told no, because you*re employed. I find this disconcerting; I 
find it very frustmatijig. Can we help then? 

DR._F0RD ; We get ourselves all tied up in legislation and words and 
things, and this agreement specifies unem^oyed persons as being the kind 
of people who would come under these provisions. We did make an atteoqpt 
to reinterpret that reejuironent; but it hasn*t been reinterpreted* Now, 

I fully expect that vrithin a year or two - and this agreement runs out in 
March 31» 1967 - that there will be a change, as probably a more liberal 
interpretation, because under-employed people are not pulling their weight 
in our total economy, and one of our objectives is to help them to do that. 
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I I/>ts of oaployed people should be taking advantage of night 

school , JHoHf you don’t have to do everything in a month. Many peoj^e 
Mho have been doing the same thing for ten years are now getting dis- 
satisfied, thinking they could do better, so they want to quit and get 
paid to go to school. This is fine, but what’s wrong with doing a little 
I idanning, and working out a program and improving themselves over a year 

or two? I remember a policemen* who came in at the age of 32 and said, 
”I’ve got to get Grade 10, I’ve got six months,** I asked him i^y he 
waxted till he was 32, I think that if wp would get a little more of 
this encouraging people to h^p themselves tdiile they are working, we’re 
going to have a stronger total organization of our services, and reserve 
the Program 5 for the people idio get in the spot where they need something 
in a hurzy, 

PR, FORD? I think >diat you’ve said is very important. In Canada today, 
there ai*e moi*e peo{d.e taking training in evening classes than in aU the 
day classes and as far as we are concerned, we support this kind of a 
program in exactly the same way as we do the adult full time day program, 
^ other words, half the cost is borne by the federal govem&ent, if we 
can find it, and if the pi^vincial govenment wishes to cooperate. 



But if th^’ve got only Grade 4 education, you’re not going to get 
up there in a year or two; it’s going to take up to 12 or 16 years. In 
the case of immigrants, it’s going to take them several years to get their 
E n^i sh, After that, to get their upgrading it’s going to take them years 
and years and years, I think we are going to need another program,,,,, 
but it does depend on how much one has to do. 



j^JESTICXJ; Igng tern or short tern basis? There was a question as to 
whether, with the type of training that is now being done^ we are merely 
enqploying stop-gap measures, so that the people we are retraining now will 
have to face more unemployment in five years’ tiae, as automation tech- 
niques are improved and various Jobs become obsolescent. Also, is not the 
training too narrow in its scope, leaving little or no place for education 
in the humanities or cultural understanding? 

PR. FORD; These persons are the emergencies; these are the people who 
have gotten into difficulty, I heard somebody say of the underprivileged, 
when boys are hungry and face a hungry future, they won’t sing your songs, 
or paint your pictures, or read your histories. They must be given that 
idiich is necessary for them to be able to support themselves, you 
can build on that,** You ctn’t interest a lot of them in the very ’.hirgg 
you’re talking about until they know that they can be self-supporting them— 
s^ves. Then you can add this dimension to them. But the immediate ne^s 
must have priority. 



Program L i 



Is there not a Program for people who are working, and can receive 
upgrading while they’re working, known as Program 4? 

ANSWER: Yes, This was intended to be a program in cooperation to 
encourage the very thing that happened at Leaside, The very thing that 
would encourage industry to try and get their people to work with them to 
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[ provide sonething for them by nay of a program that nould enable thorn to 

' Improve their basic education or occupational competence. In some of the 

programs under Program 4» it is occupational competence as as basic 
eoucation that is required. But the program is intended to involve the 
in this act. Because educational facilities or services I don»t 
I believe can do it all. And there’s a lot, this is growing rapidly at the 

present time. 



Dc you foresee. Dr. Ford, where individuals will be able to enroll 
in Program 4 whether their industzy is involved or not? 

Jffli*. F(Xd); Well, the industry has to be involved. If there was an involve^ 
industry, and a group of them, I*m quite sure something could be 
arranged. But there is no such thing as a Program 4 center in idiich people 
can enroll for training. 



The ihdly^ is now a federal responsibility, would he qualify under 
iTOgram 5, or as I understand it, both a federal and provincial agreement? 

PR. FMU); He’s a human beings he’s uneoqiloyed. 



I Just would like to get back to this Manpower Deparbiient and 
guggested Pilot projects . I gather that this is going to be under 
the same kind of federal^provincial agreonent. Doming ^ is 

this correct? Or could our School Board come to you and say. ’We’ve rot 
a project worth looking into...” 

.y»D: No. Mo. You’re not a customer. Pilot projects, in the first 
p^e can only be cairied on in desiaiated areas, where the general level 

^ national average. This includes all of Newfoundland, 
of Nova Scotia except the Halifax and Dartmouth areas, practically all 
except the Fredericton-St. John area, a slice of Quebec, 
and a little bit of Ontario around the Muskoka district, part of the Mani- 

t(^ Inter-lake region, part of Saskatchewan, the northeast comer of 
Alberta. 



, seems that there are some excellent programs on the Job, and 
the lady who mentioned before how to get a person unemployed so that he 
can qualify for a Job, so that he won’t be threatened by unemployment is 
a vexy real problem that we’ve been going through. Also the child who 
^’t get into a program of training because he has to be out of school 
for a yw before he can qualify, gets into a rut in that year that it 
^ 6®^ o’it of. We run into this kind of person, and the 

coordination of programs is so vexy poor that I find the public that I 
wrk with, and these are mainly the vexy low income groups, are looking 
for programs. That needs guidance at a community level. There seems to 
^ rw sort of a pooling place. If I’m a truck dilver, where can I go, 
wio 8 going to tell me about Program 5 or Program 4? This strikes me in 
the llaritimes, well, I shouldn’t really say the Maritimes, east- 
ern Nova Scotia, as being really a seidous problem: nobody knows where to 
go. 
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DR, FORD ; X agree full/, because one of the most obvious things is that 
vdiat \n require actually now, is one good, solid centralization of infor- 
mation services, counselling services, etc., so that a person can come in, 
and if they want to do a Program 5> or they want to pursue a bit of Grade 
3, or whatever they want to do, we can give them good, solid information, 
and good solid counselling, the kind of help that thay need. This to me 
is very, very crucial. 



The Americans have discovered a way of using their census in a 
very capable way. To what extent can we actually find the locale of the 
people who are over 15 and have under Grade 5, or Grade 8? How can we 
narrow it down, because in the problem of disseminating information, the 
great one you brou^t up there is not much sense in disseminating infor- 
mation about university extension courses in Lanark County. How can we 
find out idiere to disseminate what kind of information? 

MRS, ADAMSON ; Well, unfortunately, they only ask an education question on 
the census once in ten years, and by the time it gets published - and pub- 
licized - it*s dated information. These figures that I used tonigiht have 
Just become available. The ones that were published two and a half years 
ago^ most people weren't aware of until last year. We won't be asking 
those questions again until 1971 and by 1976, they will be dated again. 

However, we do have the Labour Force Survey idilch is used every 
month to measure the degree of uneo^o^ent, and every month you hear on 
television and on the radio that the unenqployment figure is such and such 
a percentage. And there are education questions on the Labour Force Survey; 
I was able to use one in I960, and the result was a report called 'The 
Differences in Further Education in Canada', and this could be done more 
often if there was more pressure, more need e3q>ressed by people idio are 
interested in this field. The Labour Force Survey people used a question 
last January, a year ago, to ask about education level. Thsy didn't ask 
about adult education courses, but they did ask about education levels. 
lAifortunately, they asked for some elementary, and some pre-elementary, 
instead of making scmie kind of cutoff point as the census does - Grade 4 
or Grade 6 or somewhere - so that the figures that thsy have haven't been 
published yet, and are not countable as a census. 

I've been working with these people, and I hope that thay will see 
the light nesct time and establish a cutoff point, because vdien one has, 
say, some elementary, that could be seven and a half years, and it's 
relatively meanin^ess, and includes such a large sector of the population 
that it's not a very useful kind of information to have. I hope that in 
the future, the Labour Force Survey may be doing an education question 
once a year. 

There's no reason idiy thsy couldn't do literacy tests once a year. 
In the United States, they actually ao!ced the people in the sample (this is 
the one percent san^le of the total population of wozking age and over so 
that it's fairly easy to interpret the census and ineoq>en3ive survey to 
dOc) So this would give you figures every year, you see, and it's just a 
question of if it's wanted and it's needed. It's a question of people ask- 
ing for it, continuously. 
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Twice the U.S. gave a literacy test; once in 1954 I think and 
once in 1957. That is people viere asked to write out answers to questions^ 
and to read a paragr£q>h 9 to learn coo^rehension. Thqy weren’t very success-* 
ful, but at least they’re experimenting with an adult literacy test, ^diich 
is something we’re not doing* All we’ve got is years of schooling as the 
people report them* This nay or may not be so, but this kind of esqperiment, 
developing an adult literacy test, is something you can only develop by 
practice* You have to keep trying, and keep trying, and keep trying till 

%aii#w4 » e vli^ ^aaw w ew • UWpVA4»CbVXVXi 9CMUUX9 CUfU UCU' 

Labour Force Survey could be used* VJhat you need to do is keep pressuring 
for it* 
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PROFESSOR THEAIL : Our time is rapidly drawing to a close, and I would like 
to do one other thing on the evening’s order of business* One of the great 
pleasures of being the chairman of this Conference was to have a very early 
opportunity to meet the vigorous, energetic and well informed resource per^ 
son who is go^ng to be the key figure of tomorrow and Sunday, Dr, Lee 
Hennev . Dr* Honney is the Director of the Division of Adult Literacy 
Education, the Board of Fundamental Education, and developed and success— 
fully tested theories and materials called ’The System For Success’* This 
system, designed to quickly raise under-educated adults’ ability to use 
academic skills has been published by the FoUett Publishing Con^any* 

But Dr* Henney, like most dedicated teachers in the field is even 
more interested in the whole subject of method and training of teachers* 

He has served as consijltant, and planned several manpower training programs, 
enabled youth programs, community action and migrant farmer programs, and 
directed a variety of adult basic education and teacher training programs* 
He was, at one point in his career, a director of literacy education of the 
Indiana Reformatory before coming to his present position* He has his 
Ph*D, from Indiana University, an M*A* from Butler, and Bachelor of 
Divinity degree frcmi Christian Theological Seminary, and B*A, from Drury 
College* He was in 1/64 honoured by the Chamber of Commerce as outstanding 
young educator of the year* He is a member of the Adult Education Asso- 
ciation of the U*S*, a number of other professional associations, and in 
addition to all of this, he is an ordained minister of the Christian Church* 

I’d like to introduce to you now briefly for a few minutes now. 

Dr* Henney* 







BOARD FOR FUNDAMEMTAL EDUCATION 



It is my pleasure to be here, and let me say that I hear the rl^t 
questions being asked* In adiult basic education, we are in a new field* 

It is an entirely new discipline, and it is a discipline that we’re going 
to have to develop* The vocabulary we’re going to have to develop, the 
discipline of training, the discipline of what we’re doing and where we’re 
going* ^ 

We’ve heard, if we’ve pc^d close attention tonight, smne contra- 
dictory assunqpticns about basic Question, and one of the things is what 
are we talking about iduen we talk about basic education* These are the 
things that we have to define* 
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I think Canada ±s in a situation^ vdth an opportunity^ that the 
United States has lost. That is, Cancdlans can start a great national 
program sa 3 ring at least the same things, and this is in 5 )ortant for every- 
one, to be talking about the same program. In any program you have to 
communicate the goal of the program to your target population, and the 
goals must be realistic if you*re dealing with adults. They must be con- 
vertible into something that they understand in their psychologic cQ. and 
^®velopment. Also, it must be articulated and communicated 
to the power structure, to the cranmunity wiat we are trying to deal with 
as adult educators. So we first must know what we*re talking about. 

Now, in the United States one of the things we do is try to get 
programs out of trouble. If you want to talk about numbers of programs, 
Tdien we go to a conference such as this, it takes us three days to 
the Bills. We»ve got five different Bills, with 10 different titles that 
teach adult basic education. But one of the things is that you*ve got to 
know idiether they *ve got two left ears or not • And there are types of 
fecial categories among your unen?>loyed and employed. In the program that 
I just set up in the middle of Mississippi you have to be an agricultural 
worker getting more than half a year»s income from agricultural fanning, 
and if you own yoOr own fam, this is all right, just so that half of your 
income was made by farming for somebody else. Now, I mean, you look at 
this guy and he made a hundred and fifty bucks last year, % from his 10 
acres, and 74 working for somebody else. I»m sorry, you»re not eligible 

program. This is the type of thing that you try to interpret and 
still maintain. But these are the kinds of problems. 

We»ve got lots of problems, but I didn»t c<»iie here to talk about 
our probl^ - we»ve got enough of those - what I hope to do is to present 
a lot of infonnation and present it in a way that is digestible. For 
instance, you talk about getting rid of grades. I talk about *aevels of 
education*', one two and three, and you»ve got 12 ^ades of education. 

You talk about tests - achievement tests with vocational nonns. We»re 
taking achievement levels - reading, writing, arithmetic, the communi- 
cations skills - and nonnlng it into the type of thing that Wbnderlic 
di^(The Wonderlic Industrial Test.) This is the type of thing that we*re 
trying to do, so that we can give industry different measures that measure 
a person, and tells vtfiat he can be best trained for at that time, if he 

gets his academic skills. These are some of the types of things that we 
are trying to do. 

j things that we are trying to do, along with Dr. Vemor 

13 find the relationship of learning speed with oral vocabulaiy, because 
in teaching an adult to read, it is really an easy job since th^»ve 
already got an oral vocabulary. You*re connecting an abstract symbol of 
which they already know the meaning. 

I*m h€^ppy to be here and one of the things is that I hope we can 
get at least a copmon language, and if we succeed in doing this, then we 
can start talking, and one of the things that I hoped would groi/ out of 
this is that we have more discussion, and more sharing. Where do you get 
money; how do you do it; how do you initiate a program; I have this 
problem, did you ever have this problem, etc. It*s my pleasure being 
here, and X vdll stop now, but we*’" see you a.n tomorrow. 
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In working with the physically and mentally handicapped, in working 
with the various special education groups, they don't want sympathy, they 
want to know how they can improve their position. And therefore, the 
whole activity of adult education is one of being a change agent . 

Now, being a change agent is knowing the attitudes, habits, beliefs, 
feelings, ideals, ideas - all the things that make up a social animal able 
to communicate, to participate in society; it is knowing that of your 
target population and designing the program (which for this seminar, 
happens to be education), that will lead this person from this state to 
the ability to participate in productive interaction. It's now non^ 
productive, but, this person is as right as you are. The under-educated 
person is as much right in his ideals, ideas, beliefs and habits about 
society as you are. There is nothing that says in the history of man 
that all people are going to have the same customs. Now, this came up 
last night when the goals of the Indian news paper were stated; are they 
conflicting to make the Indian aware of his heritage, and make him aware 
of the heritage of the "Canadian" - whatever this might be. No, they're 
not conflicting. We are providing the objectivity so a person can become 
a social animal that can choose between two different groups, 

PROVIDING OBJECTIVITY; 



You're going to start with a lot of people, and I've worked with a 
lot of people, that look at v/hat the so-called affluent society has to 
offer, and return to the slums. You can educate, but they don't have to 

accept what education will buy. There is nothing that we can do or say 

that will force a person to change this attitude. 

They are culturally different; they are not cijlttirAll^y deprived ^ 
and we are only introducing, when we educate, familiarity with the tools 
by which th^ change, by vMch they can objectively choose. Right now, 
they have not the tools to objectively choose thewholb variety of things 
th^ can do. And so, when you use "culturally deprived", you have already 
regulated him to a subservient situation, and we have started-off wrongly, 
because they are different in culture than we are. They accept different 
ideals, and different habits and different social activities. 



But I'm not altogether sure that we have all the answers. Dr, Tom 
Jackson of Tallahassee is a brilliant young vocational education man, and 
we were sitting on his porch one night, and we looked across the street 
to this man, and Tom said, "You know Lee, I don't know whether we've got 
the right answer or not. Now, there's a man that every morning at eight 
o'clock goes out to his old peice of car, he puts his boat on top of his 
car, and he goes out on the lake. About five or six o'clock, he comes 
home, takes his boat off, puts it up beside the house, goes and cleans 
the fish, he takes them in, and the next day he does the same thing. Now 
we come along, and we want to involve him in a training program so he can 
get up at seven o'clock in the morning, fight the traffic downtown, so he 
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can get to the office, so he can put in his eight hours, so he can plan - 
so that he can take off and go fishing when he gets his vacation, and now 
he does it every day.” So I don't know if we're so well off or not. 

From some of the activities of these peoj^e, I think we can learn a lot. 

CULTUHALLY DIFFERENT 

I use "culturally different” to replace "culturally deprived”. 

Because it gives them something positive, a heritage that they believe in. 
For instance, the American Negro. There's only two groups in the United 
States that are truly American. It is the Indian and the Negro, because 
the Negro was transiianted against his will and the Indian developed his 
whole cultural heritage on the American soil. The rest of us Caucasian 
pop^ation brought our heritage from Europe, and we hold on to it very 
stringently. But you see, the American Negro has developed his idiole - he 
is culturally different, because he has not a heritage that is imported, 
but he still has a heritage, made in the U.S.A.j the folk songs, the 
spirituals, the religious activities, this sort of thing. 

DISCUSSION ! 

This would require a definition of cultural. It seems to me that 
bhere are people from our perspective who are culturally deprived because 
th^ haven't some of the things that we have. On the other hand, the 
gentleman who s^d I am culturally deprived, he hasn't been sitting on the 
shores of the big tough Lakehead in Northern Ontario. He can't be profic- 
t in many of the local skills of this region .. so in other ways, he's 
cjuturally deprived. So the problem of the administrator, is to interpret 
‘bhis need^ this soci^ need in relation to the whole society in such a 
way that he can get the money to solve the problem. 

DR. HBNNBY : 

We have categorized a lot of people as culturally deprived, and th^ 
have never asked to be so categorized. And one of the things, we have 
designed programs to do things to people, or for people, but very rarely 
do we design a program to do programs with people . We'v e got the answer, 
you see. This is what we could do, you see. 

An administrator said. I'll never give a curriculum to a teacher, 
but let him be fle^ble, let him choose, try to do what is handled best 
by the class. This is very good, but society should also do this with 
the people they are tiying to work with. But we usually write a program 
too restrictive: we don't buy glasses for the students, for instance. 

And we never have all the component parts - we just have a part of it, 
and then we shave off the people that are not part of it. VJhen you go into 
an area and start messi^ with people, one of the things is that ve have 
to have a program that is big enough to solve the problems, and not try to 
mess with them. You see, one of the things is that if we're going to tiy 
to do basic education, then let's do basic education for everybody. 

Because vdien th^ can't get into class, they ask, "Why can't I?". Because 
we just haven't got enough room, and wo honestly say we're out of money, 
and this sort of thing. What do they think; it's because, I failed the 
test, it's because you know I live down in that block, and if I livod up 
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in that block I could get in, because Mrs. Jones, her brother lives over 
there and he got her in. You get this going through a community, and then 
you try to work in that community again. Many times it*s so hard to get 
a program going, but we»re going to kill a lot of peoples’ spirit if they’re 
not complete progL^ams, V/e get a program going, 300, but we missed over a 
thousand peojxLe getting those 300, and that’s a thousand that are going to 
stay away from any future involvement in education. 



DISCUSSION ! 

Surely the fact that you have a program, whether you call them 
culturally deprived, or what you call them, goes on the assumption that you 
want to give something to these people that th^ haven’t got. No matter 
what you call it, it’s going to be called, to take it to its extreme, 
brainwashing, 

DR, HENI®Y: No, I don’t think so. That’s making an assumption that you’ve 

got something that they want,, but the whole assunq)tion here is that you 
desi^ a program and then take it to the people. I’m not sure this is the 
way it should go# The assumption is that a grade level of education is 
necessaiy for learning a particular skilled job. O.K. we heard this explain- 
ed last night. We have said that it’s going up, we produced artisans 
before without an academic education. But we have never investigated a 
system to see whether the standards are what we necessarily need to do the 
jOw# ^ 

These are some of the questions that we as adult educators have to 
start asking. Because if we do not start asking them, we will become a 
blueprint of doing exactly the same things as the system. We are trying 
to fill in what they did not get. You see, we teach the school dropout, 
we teach those that did not go to school — these are our population in 
adult basic education, and if the ^stem, or the mousetrap, did not work 
at that time, why should we cram them through again, through the same 
thing? So we have to become a new discipline and a new institution, and 
we have to create something new before we are going to succeed# 

But we’re still leaving people out. Let me do something here, and 
^t this all in a nice, neat package. You take your society, and divide 
it up according to chronological age from 0 to 16, 17 to 64, and 65 plus, 

I can show you the problem that we as adult educators face. The 0 to 16 
age is the one that somehow has become the age of education. O.K., the 
taxpayer pays for this. Vie support this population. 

I’m assuming CanadianvS retire as we do in the United States, at 65. 

On of the problems we adult educators now face is, what do you do with the 
steelworkers that get nine months off, and the wife calls up, and says, 

’’Get this man back to work - he’s driving me crasgr”, when he’s 55 years 
old. This is going to be a real problem, the way they’re writing these 
contracts now, because we’ve got a whole institution in dangei*. That’s 
the family because they’re coming home and sitting around the house and 
grumbling and griping. This is a problem an adiilt educator is faced 
with. Now, here society again pays for this throu^ Social Security, 
pension plans, etc. So we have them from 17 to 64, this population 
supporting society. 
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You have in Canada now 5Q^ of your peoj^e 25 years and younger. We 
saw last night that we’ve got many people that are unemployed. So we find 
that this is an ever-increasing group that we also support here. There is, 
then, a "gray band" of non-productive persons in the 17-64 range, as well 
as those below or beyond these bounds. Now in the United States we have 
70 million supporting 190 million, V7e are getting into the situation in 
the United States that we’re going to be supporting three people, ourselves 
and two others by 1970. How many people are working? Well, anyway, with 
our population explosion, the popiaation is growing, and it usually grows 
at the bottom, you know, and so consequently you've got 16 years before 
these people get into the labour force. Now, more and more people are 
going to have to support these persons and this labour market is stagnated 
because of technological demands meeting head-on a l^ck of education. We 
have a problem! 



Most charters of the Boards of Education say that they are responsible 
for the "education of the population" in the Province or in the State or in 
the local area. Now, it doesn’t say any thing about 6 to 16. It says 
they are responsible for education. But all of a sudden, when you get 16, 
17 years old and not making it, you get booted out! If we are going to 
demand in a society, that it operate on the written word, then we as educ- 
ators are res ponsible for providing the opportunity for everybocfar to 
participate in, s ociety ^ Either we’ve got to change our form of communic- 

ation so everybody can participate, or tell them that th^ are not part 
. of society, or provide the opport^mty for having them participate. 

By participation, I mean that they can take the responsibility as 
the head of a household and be of benefit, have the dignity and pride of 
being a human being in a creative and con 5 )lex society, by being a res- 
ponsible citizen, that votes, that participates in activities and may have 
the alternative to participate in activities, that can read the opinion 
makers, and can perform the manual skills it takes to write to the legis- 
lators and tell them they’re all wet, and by being able to compete for a 
job in the employment market, 

MAINTENAl^ICE VS. TREATMENT 

Now, those people that we are maintaining are not effectively part- 
icipating, That is, any time you plan a maintenance program, you have not 
allowed the person to actively participate, and welfare is a good example 
of maintaining a population, and perpetuating it. There has to be a 
treatment program that is designed to gp along with this tjrpe of thing or 
we just increase the population. And it is interesting to watch the 
social revolutions of the world if you pay attention, or like to read 
history. The social revolutions of the world always happen within the 
"gray band". It is not the people that are making it a revolt. And 
if the poor people, if the non-productive people grow as in, say South 
Merican countries, to a majority of the population, then those that have 
it, lose, and those that haven’t got it, gain, because they take it. This 
is social revolution. But watch these things and see what happens if you 
want to be a student of society, and social revolution. Because we can 
have some real good ones in the United States this summer, like V/atts, 
California. This is our population that we have to do something with. 

That is, we’ve got to provide them with the opportunity, and this has to 
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be a reasonable alternative. Now, just opening a school building is not 
going to be enough, or just opening a class is not going to do it. They’ve 
been there already; they've been at that well, and it was diy when they 
were there the first time* So we've got to fight it in a different way. 

You see, it is not education that the school dropout does not v/ant. He 
is rebelling at the package it is wrapped in, and v/e've got to find some 
new materials to wrap education in, because the person wants to learn; he 
wants to learn; he wants to be educated; he wants to participate. I've 
never found a person that wants to live on welfare, but I've found a lot 
of people that have so many problems that th^ can never find anybody to 
tell them what to do about them. You see, it's one thing "or us flij>- 
pantly to say "Aw, get a good education and you can take his job". What 
do I do? Where do I go? I used to have an interesting time, and I still 
do, in these areas where we can't get the school superintendent to go along 
with adult education. I'll put on ny old clothes; I'll go in the school 
superintendent's office, and get past the secretary somehow, and sit on 
the school superintendent's desk, and say, "Ahem, Mr. Jones", and he'll 
Scjy • fes, Mr. Jones" "I just moved into town, and I'd like to go to school", 
we haven* t got anything”# ”You haven* t got ai^ything! I cain^t read 
and write and I want to learn, I just moved in. Isn't this where I 
go to school? This is what they told me. You mean you don't go to 
school here?". "Oh, we go to school here," Well, can't I go to school?" 
No, we don't let people in as old as you are," "Well, don't you learn to 
re^ and write here?" "Well, this is what we do, yes." And I go on with 
this dialogue for about ten minutes until the guy is really exasperated and 
then I tell him now, this is what you've got out here in your cocimunity, 
and this school should be running 24 hours a day to meet the education needs. 

Well, this is the direct frontal attack theory, and it's the shock 
treatment. We got their attention this way. And lot me tell you the 
story about getting peoples' attention. Sometimes we have to use this. 

Are you familiar what a mule is? Well, there was this man that had a 
mule, and this mule was a very, very good mule that woidd work all day. 
Everybody in the community knew what the mule would do. So one day, the 
man, his neighbour came across and he says, "Neighbour, I want to buy 

Brown, that's very nice. You want to buy ny mule, 
h^. O.K., tell you what. Need two things if you buy my mule. First is, 

nn^ enough raon^ to pay for ..t, and second is that you don't abuse 
Don't abuse a mule? How do you ever get him to work? Alright, 

I'll buy your mule". ® * 

And he took his rni^e home and like all of us when you buy something 
new, you've got to try it out immediately. So he put the harness on and 
got It back of the plough, and said, "Get up, mule." The mule didn't 
even twitch. "Get up, mulel" The mule just sat there, and so he pulled 
^d he tug., sd, but he didn.*t hit it, didn't abuse it, and he couldn't get 
that mule to run. So after an. hour in the hot sun, he walks back over 

to his neighbour. "Neighbour, that mule's no good", "No good? Why, I 

never had ^y problems with him. Let's go over and see". So the neigh- 
i3ule out there in the field, and as he went through the farm- 
ya , he picked up a six foot two-by-four that was laying there, and never 
said a word to the mule. He just got in front of it with trat two-by- 
four oyer his head and he brought it down right between the ears. Splat I 
The mule shook his head, the former omer got back of him, "Gee up". 
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Ploughed a straight furrow right down the field, turned around and ploughed 
a straight furrow right back. The guy that had just bought the mule just 
stood there with his mouth open. V/hen th i mule stopped in front of him 
he said, “But neighbour, I thought you said you didn't have to abuse the 
mule”. The former owner looked at him, "Oh, I didn't abuse him, but I 
had to get his attention j" 



Now, in order for adult education to be effective, many times, we've 
got to get their attention and we have to use some interesting clubs at 
some time. Alri^t, now, so this is what ive are trying to do is move a 
whole idea of education; that is is not just a child activity, that it 
is equally valuable for adults, and we've got to achieve this not only with 
the target population (that it is not a crime to be under-educated, it is 
net a sin to be this, and learn to read and write) but we've got to change 
the attitude of the affluent, the power structure, and the adult administr- 
ator has to carry on both attacks at once, We've got to have the affluent 
people knowledgeable about the problem, and vdiat we've learned to do with 
it, and we also have to have an activity where it is the 'in' thing to do, 
to cc*ie to basic adult education, that there is something wrong with you 
if you don't come, if you need this type of education. 



I can give you several examples. The biggest example of this, and 
I admit that it scares me to think what we did after we did it, was when 
we went across the state of North Carolina, and trained 3300 teachers in 
six weeks. And we got 15,000 in class in two months. Now, would I try 
it again? I don't know, but what happened here, is we changed the entire 
attitude of adult education. We brought the problem out here to 3300 
people that were out articulating it whether we used them as teachers or 
not. This didntmake any difference, but we created the image of adult 
education; that this is the thing to do, and Monroe Knapp, the Director of 
Adult Education down there, writes in the April issue of Audio-Visual Aid 
Instructor that there is no problem getting students, there is no problem 
getting teachers; the problem is getting money. And he maintains a 
program of 10,000 year-round. They just keep coming; of course, he's 
got a million and eight hundred thousand to teach in the State of North 
Carolina, And the well vail never go dry, because the society keeps 
producing enough, you Icnow, 10, jOO a year, to keep going into this. 

Now, I've tried this in particular counties where we create a mass 
of teachers. And then what v/e do is make the teacher the recruiter . The 
teacher goes out and gets his own class, and in this relationship they know 
the people before they get there, and the people know them. And we found 
this the most effective way to get a program going. Because if they want 
to go out and get a class, they're interested in the people, and the people 
that don't want to, that don't want to put the leg work in on this sort of 
thing, drop out before this. 



It's quite interesting to get a teacher, and say "Go out and get 
yourself a class and hold it any place you can find room". And they hold 
them every place. It mkes a good thing for the econonucs of what we're 
trying to do. Yon see, one of the things is, why should you an of a 
sudden try to teach these people? Well, we heard business tell us last 
ni^t, wl^ industry wants to teach theirs, because they've got a critical 
need, and they will provide basic education for them. And, what are we 
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talking about i4ien we talk about a functional literate? Now, functional 
literacy is a term that we're going to have to define. We hava heard 
basic education called everything from O-to-4 to O-to-12 last night. We 
haven't really decided, however, idiat we mean when we talk about a person 
that is under-educated. So a person doesn't know really whether he's 
supposed to feel bad if he only went to ei^th grade or to fourth grade. 

If we're going to label people, let's label them with the same label. 

DEFINITION OF FUNCTIONAL LITERACY 

Here is a definition of functional literacy which is universal. 
Functional literacy, as I define it, is that level of communication sldlls 
developed in order that a person can effectively participate in the social 
activities required to be a citizen of society and effectively comp<;,te in 
the employment and productivity of that society, ^ The literacy level of 
any society varies. What is required in one society will not be required 
in another. The so-called underdeveloped countries may not be underdevel- 
oped according to their progress in history. For instance, a country 
that still relies on tribal rule and oral ccxnraunication may not be under- 
developed. It is underdeveloped by our standards, and we cannot impose 
our values on theirs. I have never heard any government, or people from 
any foreign country call theii* country an underdeveloped country. The 
label is put on from liie outside, not the inside. 

Therefore, in inary of these countries a gigantic literacy program 
is what is needed first. They have nothing to read. I trained mission- 
aries for some countries in basic adult education, and this is the problem. 
They say, "But they have nothing to readl" I always reply, "Well, why 
teach them to read then?" Everybody should be able to read, we say. We 
want to teach them to read. Next there is the problem of what dialect of 
the language. And so on. 

Let's translate this realistically here. In a Title 5 Program in 

Canada, the level has been changed to O-to-12. What grade level do the 

journalists hit? Eighth grade - that's two grades higher than the United 
States. The Reader's Digest is sixth grade, and the slick cover, viz. 
World Report . Time , etc., is ninth grade in readability. Most of the 
government publications are twelfth grade, and most religious material 
is twelfth grade. One that we did readability on was fourteenth grade. 

You have to have two years of college in order to hear what that church 
is saying. They are missing a lot of peoj^e. We think we are reaching 
the masses when we send out great volumes of literature, but that is not 
necessarily so. 



That's the functional literate - everybody that performs below an 
ei^th grade competency level in communication skills in the United States. 
Real achievement is not the grade level of school completed because the 
average dropout is functioning at one half the grade level at which he 
dropped out. He is functioning at one half the grade level. This is 
from a census population, testing 50,CXX) people that dropped out of 
school from nine different areas in the United States. If he dropped 
out at the tenth grade, he's functioning at about fifth grade level. It 
is interesting, I think, that in math skills males will be one grade 
hi^er than in reading. The females will be the reverse. They will be 
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minus one grade. Their reading ability will be higher than their math 
ability. Dice, cards and money are teachers of math. This is quite true. 

Our function is to get the functional literate into productive society. 

Let me give you an example. There is a graduate equivalent devel- 
opment test that an adult over 21 can take* If he passes it, he receives 
a high school certificate. This v/as started duiing the Second World War 
wiisn we drafted people who couldn*t finish high school because we went into 
the high schools and drafted them. Not to penalize them, we gave them 
equivalency examinations, and, if they passed, they were given a certific- 
ate, Now, there are 39 states in which this can happen. Programs '"tere 
set up for area information, Hi^ school programs at what we call level 
three class, including math, English, social studies and physical science. 

But the problem was that it would take you seven years of night school to 
get your high school education. You interview a 35-year-old man with five 
children. He comes in for he has to have a high school education to be 

employed. By 42 he should be able to be employed. And, as adult educators, 

we have to meet his needs, V7e can’t say ”Well, you go through this process 
for seven years,” Now, for high school teenagers, we offer socialization 
and culturalization. This man has five children. He couldn’t care less 
about socialization and culturalization. He’s got to get out and become 
productive, become responsible, feel like a human being. So he is given 
a concentrated academic program, Nov/ we can conduct these in the school. 

We were just invited to do this. But this is a real breakthrough. 

We have six to nine months, depending on idiere thqy start, depending 
on their deficiencies when they come in, in which thqr could receive their 
high school diploma. They can then go to college; th^ can get the jobs 
they need. This is the program in, what I call, basic education, (Basic 
education for me is throu^ 8, ) This is what I refer to as basic education. 

It feeds into the Cx.D. program and, in about two years, they have their high 
school education, V/hat is built into the basic education program? I have 
shown a few curricula during this meeting. They are designed for different 
situations. You’ll find that some of them are citizenship training; some 
of them are living in an urban centre. Some are programmed to the curric— 

^um, so that as people learn, th^ learn things that can immediately be put 
into practice. This is the adjustment phase. People will come to a class 
thing so you build social services available, social respon- 
sibilities. If employment is the issue, you build in how to find employ- 
ment, vdiere to look and such like. These things are built into basic 
education because th^ are basic education, < 

Every course must be designed to meet needs, both felt and real. 

Needs of the clientele, your target population. On the east side of 
Toronto you’d have a different type than on the west side, I think. There 
is no one program, no one material, that can solve the problem. It is the 
flexibility and the creative genius of the adult educator who knows all 
these things that I submit to you, 

5ucces_s is a program a lot of people seem to be using, 

I happen to have my name on it, and wrote it, but I’m not here to promote 
it. It is not going to solve the problem, but it can be helpful in some 
situations. In others it’s not, I wrote five separate systems before 
I came out with System for Success . I can take you through every approach 
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to reading there is. There were 20 boys, locked up in prison, so thqy 
didn’t get away- vho stayed vath me for about two and a half years. We tried 
one approach, educationally, philosophically, psychologically sound, but the 
boys di(^'t learn how to read and write. Back to the drawing board I went 
until finally System for Success came out . 

A few words on indigenous leadership. The indigenous leader has been 
so busy protecting poor people from the affluent society that he hasn’t had 
time to do anything constructive. Here are some ways how to find the 
i^^digeous leader, how to develop him, and hovr to involve him in your programs. 

If you have a cheque to cash, who do you see? If you need your hair 
cub, who do you see? Now you v/ill know if you are getting to the people 
you want. Work through people. Second thing, who do you see if one of 
your families is in legal trouble? Maybe he’s in jail. If your son’s in 
jail, who do you see? For those that have children, who is the midwife? 

This is one of the most powerful people. One of the most indigenous leaders 
for the poor people is the midwife. Midwifery is still veiy much prevalent 
even in the big cities, \JliO takes care of you if you’re sick? Who do you 
ask if you change jobs? or seek employment ? If you ask this question enough 
frcra enou^ people, you will get five or six names. It might be the 
minister, it might be some businessman, it might be a teacher, it might be a 
nurse that lives in the area, it might be anyone. These are the leaders. 
These are the people that can check your program throxigh. 

Get these names of people to whom others go. The indigenous leader is 
the one who cashes their cheques^ the one v/ho gives then legal help; the one 
who is the raididfe; the one who takes care of them when they’re sick, etc. 
These ^es come from the people. You talk with these people, sitting out 
on their front steps, and you know, you’ve got to be very casual, have lots 
of afternoons to sit and talk, but it’s worth the program. 

Some of these are institutional people. There is the institution. Our 
activities relate to ^ institutional activity. Most of the things we do 
we go throu^ an institution. You deal through institutions. The distin- 
ction I’m making is that poor communities deal vdth people. There is a 
buffer zone here, the indigenous leader. He translates the institution 
action. People go to the indigenous leader, idio intercedes for them. Let 
me illustrate. We needed four indigenous leaders to set up a basic adult 
education in Newark, New Jersey, What we were trying to reach was the 16 
to 21 year o].d. What we found were a bartender, a man that worked as a 
derk in a store ^ a housevdfe, and a nan that vjas unemployed* We trained 
them to become basic education teachers, and sent them out to recruit 
classes. One thing that is important here; they had all been raised in 
the concrete jungle; they had been raised in the housing project. At 
that time, the bartender did not live in the housing project, but he had 
come through it. He knew the frustration of the community, he knew the 
pulse of the people, he knew what th^ were going through. These then 
wore the people who were indigenous leaders. 

The selection pi^ocess here is: you ask the poor people to whom they 
go for help. If you continue hearing certain peoples’ names, you’ll know 
who are the leaders. If they don’t know who’s preaching down at the 
church on the corner, then he’s not a leader. You don’t select them 
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^®cause th^ belong to an institution, but you select your indigenous 
leader because the people can give you his or her name. Th^ arc leaders 
I because of the services they perform, not because of the institutions they 

are connected idth. 



can get this information by just going around a community. You 
can sit dovm and you can play euchre or poker. You can get this inform- 
ation if you put on your tennis shoes, your levis and go there to get it. 

If you carry a clipboard around and say, •‘Who do you see? how do you spell 
that?” You’re not goirg to get it. 

Now I wouldn’t he there if I could not set up a continuing program. 

Thing is that we as adult educators do not need to be dictated to by society 
as to what our job is. We should be telling society ^at our job is and 
vdiat we’ll do. Watch out for crash programs. Adult education is growing 
up. That’s like your going to the doctor, and saying to him, ’’Listen 
Doctor, you have to operate on me for gall stones i” The doctor says, 

’’You don’t hav^ gall stones.” We must know what we’re doing. Let’s slow 
down and take a look at v^at we’re doing with people, and who we are as 
professional people. Many of the programs we set up, we will suffer for 
in years, VJhy? Because we’ll hr.ve it to do all over again. Let’s 
watci ^hat we do, so that it will not die after it’s three of four months 
old. Consult the indigenous leaders as to the type of program. You 
should offer suggestions, but in the comniunity involved you cannot dictate 
to the indigenous leader. The people will check it out through him as 
to whether th^’re going to take the program or not, so you might as well 
include them in the beginning. You get these people together. You go 
around and see them individually. You’re going to form a committee. These 
are the people that you call up and say, ’’Listen, Mr. Jones. I’ve got a 
^oblem. I think that maybe we need an adult basic education program here. 
Do you think anybody would cone?” 

’’Don’t know. ^ TJhat you expecting to get out of it? VJhat is it? If 
you don’t bake time to write out details, if you don’t communicate your 
program to them, and show that it’s workable, then you haven’t got a program 
that will help the people. This is a good check on oiu’selves. Adult 
educators are suppc»sed to be able to develop goals in ther programs. If v/e 
can articulate it to the indigenous leader, then we’re well on our way. Any 

pi*ogram we can articulate, and commiuiicate to peo^xLe and elicit response is 
a good program. 

A good program should be clearly defined and programmed in 3rour mind 
before you talk to the indigenous leader, bub you must first ask him what 
IS needed. It generally comes down to one of six things: education, 

housing and health, recreation, food and clothing, euployment and religion. 

Family relationships come under education. Don’t tiy to provide a 
family relations or family budgeting type of program. Marriage counsellir.g 
propams assume that something is wrong w5.th a marriage. Few people feel 
that there is something wrong with their marriage. They have to be told. 

You can put this into a basic education program. You can put it into an 
education pi'ogram that involves health, clothing and food, diet and nutri- 
tion. You can put this type of overall general family relations program 
in many different packages. 
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We* re talking about a basic eaucation program. When you start in 
basic educfttion, you have to be ready to stay for a long time. Everything 
feeds off it, Basic adult education is the place to start, because this 
is the greatest information dispenser, and the people generally want educ- 
ation, I haven't found anybody who does not want more education. 

Now for some it*s a little hard for them to get it. Like our Harlem 
youth, our school dropouts from Harlem, VJe assumed that we had to go down 
and get them. This was our fault, I*ve made all these mistakes. Any 
time you say you have to go down and get them, you're saying that th^ don't 
know what's good for them. Well, they cane voluntarily. They paid their 
own transportation. They brought their own lunches. Most of them didn't 
eat, but th^ would go to school for eight hours a day. This class is 
going on. It's held at the National Association Manufacturers* 
^Building at 277 Park Avenue, We said we're starting an education program 
downtcwn. Ten came at first, VJe taught that class. We made two of 
them teachers, and they went out and recruited the next class. And that's 
vdiere we are. We told them the truth, and asked them if they were interest- 
ed, Any time you start taking on the responsibility of the people, you 
t^e on all their problems, not just the academic problems. This is an 
c iult. He's all kinds of things. The strange thing about the poor is 

that he never just has one problem; he's never just under-educatedl He's 
sick, he has bad teeth; he's undernourished. He has all these problems, 
and then there are the problems of his children, his wife and everything 
else. For instance, one lady wouldn't let her husband go to class without 
her. So she moved up with him and came to class. Every time he went 
into shop, she watched him, Vihat did we do? Of course we allowed it, 

VJe didn't say you can't come. This is the way th^ operate. One of the 
problems we had in residential training was that we did this on the college 
canqous. They did the same things as a college freshman often does who 
comes from a poor area. Their trips home started to get farther and 
farther apart. They started to lose interest, Th^ learned to read and 
write, and then they went home and this girl with the bushy top and the 
bad clothes soon became an illiterate slob to her husband. We discovered 
that you don't rtart a program by separating the institutional heads. 

There has to be an equal and coraplementaiy program for the wives at home 
vdien the husbands are in r esidential sessions. One operated on one set 
of standards and ony operated on another, and never the two did meet I When 
you become an adult educator, you have to have knowledge of all the services 
in the community. You have to supply "go— with" help. There are people who 
have to go to the hospital for health problems. In the Planner House 
Project, v/e had a person (-ho passed out in class. We had to take him to 
hospital. In addition we supplied dental care and glasses to others. 

We have to wrap education in many boxes, mar^ parcels. Child care 
is one of the things. People are so eager to come to school many times 
that their children are neglected at home, Th^'li abandon babies to 
come to school if thqy have the opportunity. In Tallabiassee, Florida, a 
person came 60 miles and left a five-month-old baby unattended. She was 
going bo be gone a week. These are the things you have to watch. The 
undereducated adult is subjective in nature. He only plans twenty— four 
hours ahead, Th^ have been living out of next week's pay cheque for the 
past ten years. If thqr had enough food to get them over tonight, let 
tomorrow wor^ about itself tomorrow. This is the way they program their 
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lives. They cannot conceive of going to a residential centre, staying 
more than a few hours, because they’ve never been out of the house more 
than a few hours. They’ve never travelled extensively. These are concepts 
that are unknown to them and we’ve got to care for those. Build in nut- 
rition, build in citizenship; build in diet into your basic education as 
materials.^ This is the thing they’re interested in. They may leam to 
read by doing this. This is where they operate; this is where they live. 
Let’s make them functional in this area. 

If we hold classes in a conmunity aid go into the situation and 
utilize the sub-professional teacher from that community, there is nothing 
to threaten them that they need better clothes, that th^ need a better 
existence. Through the educational program, they can find the objectivity 
to get these things, VJe do it backwards many times. We think we should 
^porve their health, their food and diet, and all of this. When they get 
it up, they haven’t the tools to sustain it. But they are better off than 
they were. This is the type of change that you get in the situation. 

People have to take these steps. Let me give you a saying here on which 
we operate. ’’You can’t any more do that what you ain’t never done than you 
can come back from that place where you ain’t never been!” 



I started basic adult education we were all schooled in Laubach. 
That’s all we had. This is where we started; today everybody is an 
expert in the vdiole of literacy. 

There must be basic education and skill training in the format of any 
pro^^. Skill training is ingeniously designed into all functions to re- 
habilitate housing in our project in Delta, Mississippi, There is painting, 
upholstering, sewing, plumbing, electrical work, etc. We form work crews 
in the areas of interest. We ask the people what they want to leam to 
do. Now basic education consists of 20 hours per week of nutrition, 
family relations and aU the rest. Then for 20 hours a week they work at 
jobs. All of their projects and materials are utilized in their 
own housing. That is, in the upholstery shop they’re repairing their 

furniture; in carpentry, they’re putting new roofs on, they’re fixing found- 
ations, pouring cement porches and this sort of thing. If you just put people 
into a new house, or if they build a house, they don’t know vrtiat to do with 
it. But if they do things themselves in training, they benefit in their 
own homes. During the summer there is a tutorial program for the children. 
We will test them all, and, according to their grade placements, know idiat 
their real achievement is. 

(COMMENTS ON INDIAN AFFAIRS Ff:0JECT IN MORTHEftN ONTARIO. 



Negotiations were made with the Quetico Centre on a skill training 
^ogram, in which 19 indigenous leaders from communities that are leaders 
in the construction industry in their area were brought together. 

Quetico Center as you know, is in Northern Ontario, about 20 miles 
from Atikokan. We have at present time 19 men who are Drained there in 
in order to be able to carry on a building program in their own communities. 
Some will be able to be foremen and others workmen. Most of these were 
vd.thout formal education, and they have learned how to read blueprints, 

Th^ have built model homes and now they are constructing a full-sized home. 
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There is another little school that is operating about 70 miles north 
of Red Lake^ Ontario^ at Poplar Hill^ set up to teach young adults how to 
live better on their reserve. The Mennonites operate the school, and they 
teach the girls hovf to live in their hoses in the north, using equipment 
they can purchase at the Hudson *s Bay Store, or from the local free trader. 
The young boys are booming the logs down by canoe; they run their own 
sawmill, they cub the logs; they build the houses. Then girls move into 
the house and set it up. The boys build the furniture, the girls put up 
the curtains. They have a four-acre plot for gardening. 

They are utilizing this training program. In the summer, groups of 
of students from Poplar Hill go into comnunities and take one or two homes 
from the communities. Arrangements are made vd.th the Chief or the council- 
lors of that particular band, reserve area or Indian community. The Indian 
Affairs Branch supply all the lumber for this. The students go in and up- 
date the house. Thqy take away the tin bed that has been shipped up at 
various times, and they put in lumber - local lumber, to show how it can be 
utilized. This is just part v ** the program that is going on. There is a 
lot more to be done. 

The Mennonites have the project written up in a booklet, called ”The 
Horizon”. It outlines the work, the student staff and the role. 

The housing is for reserves, they will concentrate on those areas 
with some ability to be self supporting from an economic point of view. The 
112 million dollars is not jiist for housing; it*s also to provide services 
in the area, 

COMMENTS ON PROGRAM ^ PI B.C. 

Progra,^ 5 in British Columbia got off to a good start but there has 
been nothing but frustration ever since. In I960 our Board told us that 
we*d better do something about the unen5)loyed. We made special arrange- 
ments with Ross Ford to run an experimental program to try and teach just 
ordinary basic education. We received permission to run two different 
kinds of classes; one \^hich would bring people with a considerable amount 
of elementary education up to a Grade 10 level, and another group to take 
peo^e who have some high school or a little bit of high school, who had 
finished elementary, bringing them up to about a Grade 12 level. We 
were told openly that the people would come in from the streets to get out 
of the rain in Vancouver, but they wouldn't stay in the classes because no 
one wanted education at all. Hobbies and crafts were needed for these 
unemployed people. In spite of that we started. Seventy-five went on 
the 8 to 10 program and another 75 on the 10 to 12 program. We had quite 
a time for the first two or three weeks getting these people so they felt 
comfortable in the school system, because it was in the school building. 

We put them in an adult vocational school, not a traditional centre. We 
happened to run an adult vocational school and we had good teachers who 
understood these people and didn't ta3k down to them. After two or three 
weeks, the classes settled down. The majority finished the course, and 
a larger i^jority got jobs. We received permission to continue this kind 
of class for the next year. At present we have a month-to— month approval 
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to run this kind of a program. We are restricted to eight teachers in 
our system. 

In general, the program has been kept at the very miniinum. We are 
not allovfed to teach anything except English, Mathematics and Science, 

There should be something in the way of a social science related to this, 
something about the laws of our country, the government of our country. 

The classes have been kept pretty well under the control of the provincial 
government. They are proposing now to offer some of these classes in 
some of the provincial schools. The Grade 8 to 10 people we have on the 
four month course. We found this a little short; now these classes are 
five or six months. The ones who have 8th elementary and some hi^ school 
are on an 8, 9 or 10 months course. We found that there was still another 
group that needed attention, those who do not have above Grades 7 or 8, or 
very much education. In July we pick up people who have a veiy limited 
education and prepare them for t he 8 to 10 course. 

The classes involve men and .women of all ages. Some of the older 
people adapted very well. They study six hours a day from a variety of 
program materials. They come under Program 5 with free instruction and 
if they require subsistence, this is done by another agency. There are 
15 to 20 in each class, Hany of them are paid, 600 out of the 1400 in 
the school iiiho get paid, . 

COMt'ENTS BY Ml . Liajl &IJCE CARIcIAGE O F THE TRADE AMD TECHNICAL TRAINING 
BRANCH, O^ ARIO" DEPARTMENT OF SDUCATfON . " ~ 

It*s impossible to tell you what’s going on in Ontario in Program 
5 in five minutes. Program 5 is part of a federal-provincial agreement 
which is in fact a cost sharing agreement. Each province has a different 
educational problem to vflorry about, and this is why you hear different 
things in Mr, V/hate’s comments than in mine. It is left to each province 
to decide to a great extent how the agreement mil be implemented. In 
Ontario, Program 5 is actually part of a much bigger program, VJe have 
decentralized the program completely getting it out into the community. 

Vie tried and used existing institutions. We are operating in 40 centres 
throughout the province vdth local Boards of Education as the agency. 

Today in Ontario, there are about 10,000 people involved in the program, 
on a budget of about 20 million dollars. 

It amazes me constantly that the agreement designed some time prior 
to 1961 is as good as it is. When you think this far back, someone has 
done some pretty clear thinking to get dom on prper at that point, what 
was needed. It was never intended to resolve ail the problems we have 
discussed, such as adult education of the social illiterate, etc,, what 
you must remember is that the legislation you work with is being forced 
to fit specific problem, \*Jhat we really need is more legislation to do 
what we need to have done. We cannot expect miracles from Program 5, 

It is designed to take the unemployed person and to employ him as quickly 
as possible. The limitations haven’t been money, as most people assume. 
The limitations are strictly the imaginations of people who are involved. 

As far as Ontario is concerned, we have a lot of imagination at work; we 
have a lot of successful projects, but we shouldn’t try to build adult 
education around Program 5, 
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I would like to go on and on about Program 5^ especially since it is 
my responsibility, but I want also to broaden your thinking. 

The Lepartment of Education in Ontario is not involved in adult 
education as it happens. It’s involved in co— secular education. This is 
another thing again. We need to go through legislative channels. In other 
words, what I’m trying to say is, get out to get something done! Probably 
one way is to get the liinister of Education to call a conference on Adult 
Education. I don’t think ther’s ever been anything that formal called in 
the last few years. Our Minister called a conference on school planning. As 
a result, a separate section was set up, and, as far as I know, there’s 
action. ^ Si mi larly, there was a conference on automation, education and 
automation problems. Influential people gathered together, and their 
energies were channelled^ into getting something done, not just talking about 
it. If I can add anything to this, I would say simply, we’ve got tools now, 
but let’s get on to build a structure that will lesolve the problems we 
define. 



COMMENTS BY MARY FERGUSON 

I want to comment on what Mr. Carriage was saying at the last. I’ve 
been concerned throughout this conference that we’re talking about progrcms 
we are doing and not saying anything about the programs we are not doing. 
There are much greater things to be done. We have been told that there are 
over a million people with less than Grade 4 education. How mary have less 
than Grade S? I don’t know. But we haven’t been able to discuss these 
people yet. They’re employed just now, at least, most of them are, judging 
from the figures, so they have no chance of getting into Program 5. They 
have no chance for getting into Program 4 because th^’re working for employ- 
ers vdio don’t care whether or not they ever get any more education. These 
employers are employing unskilled labour^ they don’t want to release their 
workers; they want to get them as cheaply as possible. So there’s nothing 
there for them, and we have no legislation to cover this employed group, 
except the old thing we’ve been doing for years and years. That is, they 
take night classes two nights a week, six months of the year in our second- 
ary schools. How many, mar^ years is it going to take for Grade 0 to 12 
at that rate? 

We need a package deal, like Program 5> so that they can take after- 

hours courses or Saturd^, or even five months leave of absence to complete 
courses. 



Not only this, we have no field workers to promote a program. They’re 
hidden; they’re lost. You have Department of Indian Affairs peo^e with 
responsibility to set up camps; you have N.E.F. channelling people into 
Program 5, but this great mass of people areri*t being touched at all. We 
need legislation, community counselling and we need a lot more teachers, 
and training programs. 

This is the problem that we call, for the lack of a better woid, the 
under— employed. People who don’t technically qualify for Program 5 because 

they’re already employed. There are many viio could be inproved tremendously. 
We have Programs 4> 6 and G packages that coordinators will be getting 

very shortly, to encourage them to use existing facilities. We are training 
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the unemployed in four or five centres, but the concept is to try and build 
from that point on. There will soon be a lot in the works about the use 
of existing facilities for retraining other people, including the concept 
of nominal fees for allowing people to attend these courses. 

ANOTHER COMMENT ; 

I was asked to s ay what we were doing, and at the present time, this 
has been the orO / attempt by anybody to give a basic education program of 
some sort under federal auspices. It is a starter. Let*s not coast on 
that. Let’s look at other things. The Citizenship Branch provides all 
sorts of iioney for teaching English to New Canadians, but nothing for 
teaching English to our own people. There are illiterates in Vancouver 
for vdiom there s no federal money, yet money is available for immigrants. 

The Indian Affairs Branch until recently r. ly gave money to Indian programs 
vdien people were on the reserve. In SasKc>«chewan and other places, people 
leave the reserve, and become the responsibility of a local area. Th^ 
need special attention* We need all sorts of these things. Let’s get 
a legislative package that will let us do the job that has to be done. 

I»m. thrilled to hear the Ontario man say we’re going to use existing 
facilities. Usually governments corns along and build a brand new building, 
and' a separate department. They duplicate all the facilities and admin- 
istrative setup; and we do not get our best dollar value. Perhaps there 
should be a question mark there. Maybe we do. Using existing facilities 
for everything we can, the administrative staff for whatever we can, such 
a comprehensive' o.ppror.ch to this task is the jay we are going to move ahead. 

ANOTHER COMMENT: 



The only limit ation is our imagination. If we wait for the legis- 
lation, vho knows how long we’ll wait? If we come out with sound ideas, 
reasonably well-thought out, then it seems to me, in limited exper5.ence, 
we can go to a government agency xdth a proposal, saying that we need this 
amount of money. Out of that kind of thing will come a legislative meet- 
ing. I don’t think we can wait for legislation. 

COMMENT: 



The current legislation provides training for anybody in any 
occupation employed or uneinployed, adult, youngster, or anybody else. 

The thing it doesn’t do is to specifically supply subsistence for 
people who leave a .job to go into training. Now under Program 3 which 
will cover any training, whether basic training, or occupational or 
technical training, almost anything can be done. It is not an integral 
part of the operational cost of the program that living allowaices, or 
allowances for maintain, are provided. They are provided at the dis- 
cretion of the province. The legislation says that the f ederal govern- 
ment will share with the province in the cost of any such provision for 
students who leave a job to go into training. The actual promotion of the 
training in the provinces is a provincial responsibility. 
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Mass programming is an area of dqt concern. If you want a program 
for two to four thousand people, then this is what I try to design and 
initiate. We are not going to solve the pro^flem by dealing with thousands. 
We’ve got to solve the problem by dealing witli hundreds of thousands « 

This takes a mass programming type of thing. 

This is the first time such a group of people have come together, in 
Canada, for discussing this situation. It is our responsibility to 
make the snowball roll. Since 1961, you have had a permissive legislation, 
and now we discover that it’s not generally known, VJhat’s supposed to 
happen? This is a breakdom of adult education, I don’t know what my 
neighbour’s doing, but I’ve got this job and I’mvjork?jig hard at it. It’s 
like going out and ploughing the field with a mule every year. Finally 
somebody comes along and says, ”Hey, I have a brand new thing - it’s a 
tractor,” 

We need to get some type of communication going around. In mass 
programming what type of legislation do we need? The legislation that is 
needed is legislation to establish adult education in providing materials, 

[ teachers and administrative costs. Out of this package,, you can design 

the type of programs peculiarly needed in your local area. You are work- 
ing for adult education, a variety concept. You don’t want right-rest- 
ricting legislation. You want towite permissive legislation in that, 
f if you get ”X” number of people together you can have an adult education 

f class underwritten by somebody. The next step is to establish teacher 

training in adult education on a mass scale. We have to develop a core 
of teaches, and this core of teachers has to be bigger than the present 
‘ core available to teach children, mainly because the number of adults is 

larger. If you’re dealing with all the people from 50 to 140 you’ve got 
a larger population than the school system. You cannot overtask already 
working personnel because if you take a person engaged in public school 
I instruction and put him in evening instruction, or adult education, you’re 

t robbing both programs of efficiency. No person can teach for six hours 

in one situation and six hours in another. The interaction of person- 
alities causes you to start climbing waJls, If you have 30 children all 
day and then you have to face these adults at night, you’re exhausted 
already. Someone comes in and says, ”My baby’s sick and I don’t know 
what to do,”n Your metabolism is just about shot, because it’s Thursday^ 
you’ve been doing this for four days, and you make the fatal mistake of 
saying, ”VJell, I’m a teacher; I couldn’t care less,” So another adult is 
lost, 

► We need a different corps of teachers. We need to develop reliable 

1 sub-professional training programs. If you get a person who has typed 

S ’ * all day, and put him in an adult education class, he is changing jobs. 

I * Educational research shows yoia* efficiency picks up if you diversify your 

! . task assignments. Now, what does that mean in adult education? It 

means, you can use the resources you have in the coniminity to educate. 

North Carolina is a good example. There is one doctor in a community 
v/ho wanted to teach J He had always wanted to teach, but his mother told 
^ him he had to be a dpctor. Well, he taught and it was a relaxation for 

I him. We can get this kind of people involved. It doesn’t hurt our image 
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in the conummity using this Mnd of people either* If anyone knocks the 
adult education program, th^’ve got Dr. Jones to contend vdth, because he’s 
part of it. 

There is a teacher shortage in the United States. Perhaps there is 
one here. Don’t design the adult education program so that you ’’short” the 
already critical market. We have to come up with something else because 
we are in the field that is already overtaxed for competent staff. We’ve 
got to come up with some other type of training* We need a training program 
that can produce at least 1,000 people per province per year. This will 
give us the possibility of training 20,000 a year, at least, to a functional 
state - eight grade level - if we have ?0 in each class. 

Class size is critic^, V7e have the efficiencgr up to 15 for a 
level one class and 20 for a level two. Now this is 00 through 4> and 5 
through 8, according to my calculations. There is another breakdown in 
adult education.' There is the four step level to 12 and there is the 
three step levol to 12. VJe haven’t defined vdiich one’s will win, but we 

are in the throes of doing it. But we have to be efficient. We have to 

come up with a competency level. We have to keep our quality control up. 

Education is a service. If you engage, in a vocational training 
program, industry should be knocking at your door for your graduates. 
Industry should be knocking at your door for your school’s graduates only 
if you’re producing a product th^ can use. Edu.ation is a service organ- 
ization, and, as a service organization, it is necessary for them to produce 
a product that is useful. That is, we have no right to involve a person 
in education from 6 to 16 in school unless he can be a success at it. There 
is no use involving him if he can’t have a successful e3q)erience. It’s in- 
human; it’s not o\xr right, but yet we do it. If the person was not a 

success in school in the first three grade levels, he shrugs it off 

psychologically. He becomes a discipline problem. However, \^e make him 
stay in school until he’s 16, He has been unsuccessful in the school 
situation; we made him stay there. We’ve built hostility, and this host- 
ility is internalized and he becomes a psychological problem. Or - if it 
can be externalized, he becomes a juvenile delinquent. our society a 
person can succeed in one of two places - either in school or in crime. 

We give him no other choice, because he has to have his leadership potential 
developed some place. If he’s always in the back seat in the school, he 
will be the leader out on the street corner. The young people who have 
failed at everything else attack the authority figures. Watch your riots. 
They attack the two authority figures; business and the policeman, 

A permissive legislation that idll give us the latitude of offering 
anything that is needed, basic education, etc., is needed. We have had 
restrictive legislation. Restrictive legislation often makes you put 
things in. Many times we are restricted to Indians or we are restricted 
to immigrants, or we are restricted to people with one left ear. Examine 
how much money you. spend for these ^jeople. Suddenly people who have 
nothing wrong with them except that they need education come along. Do 
they have to be peculiar before we write legislation for them? 

Keep control of your training as adult educators. Adult education 
is different than child education. Don’t assume because you use teachers 
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for the public schools they can train adult educators. They can*t. It 
takes two to two-and-a-half years to produce a trainer. We have to develop 
these. Secondly, if v/e^re going to have to start creatively, start think- 
ing about facilities. 

The North Carolina proposal is as permissive a proposal as I have 
run acx^ss. Adult classes can be held any place, any txme, by anybody. In 
Goldsboro, North Carolina, for instance, every night of the week, people 
come out of their houses with their chairs, and walk down to a building on 
the corner, It*s their building because th<y feel at home there. They* re 
not threatened, and th^ have a part. It is their class, Th^ decide on 
the times to meet, 

COMMENT BY BILL MAY, B^C,; 

We have an approach to a program for adults in B.C, in that the 
Department of Education recognizes as equivalent any adult student who comes 
in and writes provincial departmental examinations; They call it a private 
study category. Anybody can come off the street, and write the exam. If 
they pass, they get a departmental credit. The adult education programs 
for high school credit are built around this plan. We operate programs 
that, through evening classes, could enable "a student to cover a complete 
standard high school program in about 3-4 years. People are doing it all 
the time. In addition, the Department will also recognize the ... level of 
equivalency. These can be administered through school district adult 
programs. They are given school district certificates, and these are 
valid currency. We* re not entirely happy with it however. It is not 
really an adult program. The subject matter is identical to public school 
subjects. It does work, thou^. A teacher is anybody who teaches adults. 

I define the teacher by his immediate task. Now, when I say the non- 
professional teacher, I mean the person who has not been trained as a public 
school teacher. This does not mean that he hasn*t been trained in something 
else. One of the best things if you want to tie basic education and on- 
the-job-training together, is a journeyman in skill job training. Let him 
teach basic education and skill job training, in a classroom. You’ll get 
a craftsman, and a good product. If a lan has been in an area for 20 years 
he has pride in his work, and, having pride in his work, he’s going to be 
harder on the other person and teach him what he needs to know in order to 
perform. This is back to the old apprenticeship idea. If you follow 
around and carry the tools of a man for five years, you become like him. 

The motivation to teach must be a sincere desire to help another human 
being. Now, this can be done with part-time teachers. You can teach a lot 
of people with part time teachers. This is vihere you get the multiplier 
factor. You employ the teacher for two or three hours a night, three or 
four nights a week. In the States, this is impossible. We have tried 
and tried again, but Friday is marketing night. It is going-to-town night, 
and not a night-to-hold-classes , They have received their i>ay cheque and 
participated in extracurricular activity. But the motivation is that 
desire to help another human being. The instructor must see each student 
as a human being. 

Now there are a lot of teachers who teach because of personality 
quirks, Th^ must teach because thqy want to have power over others. In 
the classroom you have absolute authority. This is not the type of person 
you need as an adult educator. The adult educator should be in charge of 
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the selection of teachers. The worst thing that could happen^ is that 
leave the selection of the teacher up to a committee. You know what a camel 
is? It*s a horse designed by a consnittee. 

COMMEKT BY JOHN BAHEY: 

If you select teachers from the population you're working with, you 
must run into the danger sometimes of having to refuse a teacher, or some- 
one who wants to be a teacher, for the reasons that you've stated. This 
reflects on y">ur teacher program when your future potential students say, 
'Well, why didn't you let Jones be a teacher? Jones is a good guy, and he 
iives next door to me, etc." There are problems. All I can say is this is 
the type of person we are looking for. This is the one who succeds. If you 
put Jones 3n a class, knowing he won't succeed, you have to decide whether 
you want to sacrifice 10 dropouts for trying out Jones. After a while, 

Jones will get mad and say, "The people don't want to learn," and he'll 
leave. So you've lost the teacher and the dropouts. How do I evaluate a 
teacher? I'll give anybody a chance if th^ really want it, but if the drop- 
out rate rises above IQ^, I get a new teacher. 

When I set up a program, there is a three-day training period, a three 
to five-dsy pre-service training period for the staff. ¥e know how these 
people are going to interact becaiise we simulate a class situation to see how 
they perform. We want these people to know everything that is going to 
happen in class, to go through it. Then when thqy meet it in the classroom 
it's not new. The adult educator in a classroom does not have time to deal 
with methodology. He's too busy solving the problems of people. I'^hen you 
have 20 peojfLe who are undereducated, you have 400 problems every night. 

This is all you get done. We get their attention and tell them how rough 
it's going to be, what to do and what not to do. The training lasts three 
days - a 16 hour program - because we have found that, if you run over three 
days, an adiilt cannot learn productively any more than four hours. If you 
run an adult education program for any more than four hours, you have to 
have two hours of maintenance program, and four hours of escalation program. 
This means the curriculum is designed so that it moves up with new knowledge, 
maintains old knowledge. You can get efficiency in a four-hour period, 
but beyond this, there is no efficient learning situation. They make the 
same mistakes; they repeat the same errors. V/e have found that a 3-hour 
program at ni(;^t is the best. A three hour, three nights a week program 
is the maximum for maximum efficiency. 

After the jre-service training program, at the end of the three weeks, 
we have an S-hour workshop. A workshop is an institute, and an institute is 
where we discuss the problems, the activities and how to do it. We start 
v/orking on specific problems, sha.rpening with use their tools, integrating 
the actual problems they have. This is when we ^et feedback from the teach- 
ers of how the students are actually reacting, what problems they have. At 
the conclusion of this, at the end of two months, there is another B hour 
woikshop. Every two months after that, there is an inservice workshop when 
we get everyone together. 

In testing programs, we have a new concept of adult education just 
started, and that is the power, math and reading test. This is a testing 
concept where the person can see his own deficiency. It is a test designed 
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to test the person, self-correcting in that the student corrects it and 
sees what h;^ is missing. For instance, in mathematics, weakness in addition, 
substractioh, multiplication, division, fractions, decimal problems' show 
where he has to work. This is a new concept. I'll be glad to supply 
information on how it works. But the students themselves must measure their 
own progress, 

COMmT FRqj BILL BAIT,EY; 

I'm concerned that you used a IQjS dropout rate as the point to determ- 
ine keeping a 'teacher. I'm interested in how you calculate this dropout 
rate because the adult programs with idiich I've been familiar tend to have 
hi^er dropout rates than that. Now, I'd be interested in knowing just what 
you mean by dropout rate . 

DR. HENNEY: 



If somebody leaves the program for an undetectable cause - he's not 
in hospital, if they didn't have another baby, if they didn't move out of 
the community, if he just left the program and didn't ccane back, then there 
is something wrong within the learning situation. You see, one of the 
things the adult must have is a psychological and sociological success before 
he'll stay around to become an educational success. 

BILL BAILEY; 

I think that dropout very often is calculated on the basis of just 
how many people are no longer in the course. 

DR. HENNEY; 

- li* 

Well, there is the terminated person and there is the dropout. The 
terminated person leaves because of vrork change, overtime, difficulty in 
getting to the school, these things. Bub there are programs with as hi^ 
as 8Q^ dropout. I say there is something wrong in that classroom. 

ANOTHER ODESTION 

Do you make no allowance for the joiners - the person who reads of 
it in the paper and wants to go, and does go, pays the fee, and then never 
comes again. 

DR. HENNEY; 



Well, there is a program whereby we can get that person back in. It 
is the responsibility of the teacher for students to attend. The teacher 
is responsible for therecniiting, attendance and progress of the students. 
Our productivity and quality in public school would go up if we paid the 
teachers on the progress the students make during the year. It's like the 
job shop - how much do you produce? We measure everybody when they go in 
at the beginning of the year, and you measure them at the end, and then pay 
is figured. This is the quality control that we're going to have to start 
putting in education. 



DR. HENNEY; 
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Ify figure for dropouts is. 10^, On- if the problems I face is in 
designing a program to re-recruit the 40^ that drop out later on. Let*s 
keep them in while we have them, because they* re no better off when they 
drop out. It always pains me if we cannot keep people in class once they 
start.. I mean, ail we are doing then is constantly starting people. 

-4 

Now, there* s a fo\ir step process on a dropout. The first time he mis- 
ses class, we send two members of the learning team out to see \:)sy he missed 
it. Now, this is part of the learning teem philosophy. This is a peer 
group acceptance. Something might have happened in that group that night 
that a person* s fellings were hurt, and he came home and started pouting 
about it and thought **VJell, I won’t go back and more.** But, if the peer 
group comes out and sees him and asks why he wasn’t there, then this re- 
inforces an acceptance pattern, and if this was the reason, he’ll come back. 

However, we send tl:e teacher out if he misses two night in a row. The 
teacher goes out. Vfliy? This is the authority. It’s either the teacher or 
the students vjho embarrassed him. So here the teacher goes out. 

If he misses three nights, we send the peer groups member and the 
teacher. We don’t usually have to go beyond this. He usc lly comes back, 
because we’ve psychologically solved the problem. 

What can you e^qject from part time instnictors? . If they want to deal 
with adult education, we don’t promise them an easy life. If you want to 
work IS hours a day, if you want to get low pay, if you don’t want to sleep, 
become an adult educator, and I expect a teacher to do this. 

QUESTION; 

How long are your programs? How long would a class remain as a unit, 
for one year, 10 months, 6 months? 

DR. HSMIEY; 



Our programs are designed for a four grade level for 20 weeks. So 
each level will stay together for 20 weeks, and then we have a testing 
evaluation. Some we have to re-program back into level 1, and some go on 
to level 2. At the end of that, they go to O.J.T., employment, g^eral 
education development, high school completion - or they go into vocational 
training in some situation. Every 20 weeks we re-evaluate and test. 

The testing - viiat do we use to evaluate the students? As little as 
possible. Now, I have practically reduced the testing (besides the power 
test) to proficiency. I use the Gray Oral Reading test which is s 12 
paragraph, orally-adbninistered test. This is the test I use for placing, 
for grouping, because it is the best, the least threatening. We always 
conduct an interview to establish rapport, but we use the Gray Oral Reading 
for testing. This was designed by a nan. who was head of basic education 
for UNESCO, he used to be Professor of Reading st the University of Chicago, 
and it is published by Bobbs Merrill. It is done by the teacher. You see, 
we always give a week to two weeks for recruitment. During this tine, they 
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test^ they interview, this sort of thing, We*ve got to make the program 
portable, so we train the person to do it, It*s a lot easier to get people 
to train than to bring people into one center. If you train the teacher 
to do this, and give them a week to two weeks to get their class together, 
then you*ve got a lot of hands out in the community doing it. This cuts 
down administration and counselling costs. 

The teachers get people. First of all th^ decide whether they want 
to teach level 1 or level 2, Level 1 is a different teaching program than 
level 2, and some people like to teach level 1 and some people like to 
teach level 2, She finds a pei r,on, and says ’*V7ell, now, we wpnt to help 
you the most. We pist know where to begin. In order to do this, would you 
read these paragraphs for me? 

Why don*t students attend classes? There are five reasons, Th^ 
have to come to a strange places they have to meet strange people; they 
usually come alone; th^ e:q)ose their inability to read; they attempt to 
do something they have failed at in the past. Now, you can see by your own 
experience that this is actually \diat goes through their mind. 

When we offer basic education, the reason th^ don't turn up is not 
that th^ don't want an education, but that th^'re scared to death. In 
any adult basic education class, you have to protect people from this. 

Another test I use is the Stanford Achievement Test, the S,A,T, 

There are two subtests - word meanings, and arithmetic computation. Now, 
this requires a pre-test and a post-test to evaluate, I don't use this to 
evaluate; I use this to place, 

DR, HENMEY; 



The learning team concept is the best classroom. Let me give a*; 
ill^tration, % first exposure to adult basic edupationwas at the 
Indian Heformatoiy, Ify first observation was in a classroom, first grade, 
Mr, Jones, vdio had been in the institution for about four years, a national 
champion weightlifter^; was in the first grade, and he constantly looked out 
the window. The teacher in the front said, "Jones, sit down,". But Jones 
wasn't particularly happy that day, and he started to walk towards the front 
of the desk. The teacher had already committed h ims elf to authority. So 
he said, "Jones, I told you sit down!" Jones brought a desk chair up, and 
it disintegrated on top of the teacher's desk, I decided, right then and 
there, ther's another approach to education, I wont to the playground in 
Bloomington, Indiana, where ny boy went to school, and I watched children 
play for two days, I sat on a rock bench across from the playground, and 
I observed children playing, Here's what I discovered: I found that the 

children would crmie out to plsy, and when thpy came out, thpy would select 
a game, they would choose their rules (you know, childrens ' games always 
have different rules), they select the leaders, and thpy select the team, 
thqr play the game, and they have their arguments, but they go back and 
play in the game. 

Now, if you introduce an aault to this, thpy don't do it. The adult 
brings the ball that they're to play with; that selects the game. The 
roles are standard because they're usually P.E, majors that know how to 
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vrrite xtiXes*- The leaders are those get along with the teacher ^ they 
may not be indigenous leaders* The game is played^ and they have an 
argument, and the adult says, ”If you’re not going to play nice, we’re not 
going to play!” She picks up the ball,, and walks out* 



Now, in the learning situations, this has to be done in the classroom. 
Neutralize the authority figure. Have no teacher, put everybody in a 
learning situation together. I parallel the adult educator in a teaching 
situation with a man driving a semi-trailer. The truck provides the power j 
it provides eveiything, light > heat, everything. All you have to do is 
herd it up the road. That’s what the adult educator does. He never gets 
in the way of the interaction of the group* Even in physical arrangements, 
there is no standard arrangement in adult basic education. Why? Because 
many of these people have had experiences, in school. They’ve sat in the . ' 
last row, and all their school experience was in that th^ saw the back of 
the pM*8on sitting In fr<xit of them, or they’d look out around to see the 
blackboard. ”Johnny, \diat are you doing out of your seat?” And he’d sit 
down and peek out again. When you’re dealing vdth adults, there has to 
be a face-to-face encounter, a confrontation. You don’t have a teacher’s 
desk. The teacher sits here^ because in adult.. education, the teaclier 
explains only a more advanced knowledge of how to use the basic skills. 



As you notice, I don’t use I.Q. tests or anything like that. At 
the Indiana Reformatory th^ did not let anybody below 69 1«Q* into class. 

I decided to work with eveiybody laider 69 I.Q. ^ Ph.D. thesis is written 
on standardization of I.Q.’s of less than 69. We did teach them, they did 
get through high school. They're not unteachable^ it Just takes a little 
different approach. 

Thank you. 



Saturday Evening. March 19th. 1966 . 



THE NEEP FOR RESEARCH IN ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 

- discussion leader, Mr. John Harr, Director, Elliot Lake 
Centre for Continuing .Education. 

Mr*. Haar opened the session by pinpointing some of the areas of 
research that, from his. experience, needed a great deal more attention* < 

1} recruitment: both of trainees and teachers. 

2) development of teacher-counsellor qualifications: in a 
residential setting like Elliot Lake, teachers live 24 hours’ a- day with 
the students, and have wide responsibility for morale and motivation. 

3) . assessment of achieveinsnt - from both teacher and student stand- 
points; relating achievement to standards* in. other, agencies and in 
business. 

4) development and assessment 'Of materials. 

A 1-3 year study of the Elliot Lake experiment was projected as 
being a worthidiile project, ^is would enable the research, team to: 
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1) assess the most effective leaching techniques. 

2) develop and adapt materials suitable to adult needs, and 
relevant to the students* unique Canadian experience. 

^ study the psychological aspects of teaching adults at this level 

of life and experience. 

4) study the sociological implications of such basic training in 
adults in terms of the effect on family patterns, social transition, etc. 




Some of the accompanTdn^ problems tr> be pondered would be: 

a; which agencies should do the research: social, educational, 
psychological, economic. * 

b) how research would be financed. 

c) how to disseoinate research findings widely to the field so as to 
reach practicioners. 



The joumal of the Adult Education Association of the United States 
often has good research documents, which they have commissioned or have 
compilea. Much of this information is useful and adaptable to Canada. 



It was felt that adult educators themselves, nor most of the 
Departments of Education have the time, competence or facilities properly 
to untotake adequate research. More use should be made of the universities 
^ of the College of Education, idio could steer graduate 

students into useful projects in collaboration with the adult educators. 



ra O^iAM 10^ - a great deal of discussion centred on the availability of 
funds for research under the arangements of the federal-provincial 
Vocatxonal Training Agreements. 

^ - some provincial Departments have made considerable use of the cost- 
snar^g agreements (notably Ontario.) but others have not been so ready to 
accept such arrang^ents. The Ontario Department has a Research Conmdttee 
vmich accepts applications for research grants and decides priorities: but - 
federal-provincif:! ARDA agreements, vdiere research money is 
ava^able toough appHcation to the federal authorities - the provinces 
^st take the ii^tiative. Some of them have not, which means that funds 
are not available from this in^wrtant source, 

n STjggested that, since the Agreements are to be revised in 

j-yOff Canadian adult educators should, as a group, make a series of 
recommendations for changes they feel would be beneficial such as, that 
any agency with reasonable research needs should be-able to take them to 

would then be able to apply, under Program 10, for funds 
to li!5)leraent the project# 



It was urg^ again that adult education use more widely the data 
the DBS census and Labour Force Surveys, and that educators 
make strenuous application to DBS a) for access to the files and tapes 

^stent b) to program their surveys in such a way as to gather 
the kind of information that is needed. 



S pPF RE^yS : does adult education have sufficient snaff resources to 
carry out the necessary research and, if not, where do we find them? 

- it was stressed that to achieve adequate standards of research, it 

research organization which can attract and 
hold good staff, and which can collect the necessaiy contacts and resources, 
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Scmc'S^JecIsT®'® SSrnmiUm^ not BiereZjr sporadic grantf lor 

has to~h^*f<*S poinW out that any good training program for adult educators 

research possibUities, ail thS it would^e 
unixfrsities that one was most likely to find suH>ort necessaty. 

,*i* came from this session are to be found with the 
other Seminar recommeraiations at the bacik of this report. 

Assopiate Professor of Sociology at York Universitv has 

vocatimal°S^tra^?*^'*‘ o“ the problem of drop-outs from adJlt 

P'^eraiiB. (Excerpts from this paper follow below) He 

his ^ert Research session and answered questions concerning 

drop^t^^tt^ros."*'® sociological conditions related to 

»r,a oarefuUy-randomized selection of 16 graduates from the nrofrans 

?Se nLrous otKuleKr 

biie scnooxs were less intensiveOy questioned, 

r«'nf4.”',:s(r22iu.. 

s^SL. 

dropouts have any particular goal in mind through training? 
M2S: few strong notions of a goal came out of interviews but thi« h-.rf 

i^S£S’,£.f g.gy 

in administration arraigements, or instructional procedures? ^ 

XEditor^s precis^ ' " 

there were, of course a nunfcer of obvious inferences which were 
ihe “ ®T u®" problems of thS field. 

sKiiss? sstr s 

S.ST^ni.X “ 

^Stv^"al i problems are least (adjustment 

programs easily admitted into the retraining 

P g ams. The real problem people are still on the outside, unreal. 
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From an adult education point of view we have sinqoly compounded the difficulty 
- they have been rejected by or have rejected, one more institution, perhaps 
the last possible one. Is there any possibility of the institution changing 
its approach to hold on to these students? 



ANSWER; There were some recommendations in the study, based again largely on 



the students' complaints. Some of the problems were: 

- teachers kept them in a child-status level and could not accept then? 
as adults; they demanded punctuality, perfect classroom behaviour, excuses 
for absences. And there j/as very little built-in channelling for con 5 )laints. 

- there was no provision for students to develop a students* council 
or any kind of informki structure that would help morale; the lunch break 
was very brief, all went home directly after class, there was no structure 
which would allow meeting and socializing in their own way, providing a 
means of release of tensions, sharing of problems, etc. 



QUESTION; What other areas of research are you contemplating? 



ANSWER; Discussions are now going on about follow-up studies in these areas 

- student - staff relations. 

- student morale 

- how to teach persons with low-frustration thresholds. 



EXCERPTS FROM A STUDY OF ADULT SCHOOL W.0P0UTS IN ONE SCHOOL 



by DR. W. E. MANN. DEPARTMENT OF SOCIOLOGY. ATKINSON COLLSCE. YOBK UIHIVERSIPY . 



1 . 



The Federal Provincial Training Program 5 was instituted in 1962 to 
enable unemployed and other persons to obtain marketable vocational skills. 
Until the end of April 1965, the Adult School *A* registered 7,141 people, 
of vhich 2,2H or 31^ graduated. From Jime, 1964 to April 30, 1965, the 
more recently established Adult School 'B* graduated 251 persons, or 
32^ of its enrolment. 



Overshadowing these graduate statistics are the numbers of withdrawals. 
From its inception to April 30, 1965, 4,177 people had withdrawn from 
courses at the Adult School *A*. This represents 59^ of the total 
number of enrolements. Another 237 or 3% completed their courses but 
failed to pass their final examinations. For 516 of those enrolled (7^), 
there are no records available. Presumably, most - if not all of these - 
also withdrew before graduating. The true drop-out rate is therefore 
something between 63 and 65^. Up until April 1965, Adult School 'B's 
history was roughly similar. Five hundred and two students, or 65% 
dropped out before completing their courst^:., while 20 persons or roughly 
3% were unsuccessful with their final examinations. 



2 . 



A month-by-month analysis of drop-outs from Adult School 'A* is instruc- 
tive. Of the 494 people \dio dropped out in the first three months of 
1965* 137 (2^) ^’^ithdrew within the first month of their studies, 105 
(21^) during the seer id month and 254 (51^) after two months of training. 
Breaking these figures down by sex, it would appear that the women were 
more persevering. Twenty-four per ct>nt of the females and 33^ of the 
males who dropped out did so with.~n the first month of their studies . In 
the second month of study, 225^ of the females and 2(^ of the inales dropped 
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out. iJo overall 1965 statistics are available for drop-outs beyond the 
second month* The first month is clearly the most difficult period to 
navigate, particularly for the man. It is also notewoi*thy that rou^ly 
one half of those destined to withdraw do so within the first two months of 
schooHng* 

3* It is very significant that each of the courses with high drop-out rates, i»e. 
commercial (Clerical), Secretarial and Technical, are the longest courses in 
Program 5> involving 21, 9 and 24 months respectively, if every level is 
completed* 

4* This study was focused on investigating some of the socio-economic correlates 
of drop-out patterns noted above* 

5* Certain of the hypotheses treated were: 

i* Delays at first of the course in securing the first instalment of 

government grants a day) and difficulties thereafter in receiving 

the monetary allowance on time * 

ii* Income e:q)ectations, according to which the per diem government grant 
is considered and found to be inadequate* 

iii*An Educrtional background characterized by early withdrawal from regular 
school, repeating school failures and generally dis ouraging scholastic 
performance, 

iv* Lack of intellectual ability to cope with the source of instruction. ' 

V, Isolation from a supportive family situation, e*g. boarding out* 

vi. Internalization of norms and values accenting impulse gratification as 
opposed to postponement of gratification* 

vii . Unsatisfactory relationships between trainee and the teacher and/or 
principal* 

6* (Dr. Mann referred to several useful American studies of drop-outs and 
gave certain guidelines for research.) The initial e^loratory phase 
of this project shows that most of the trainees possessed rather modest hopes 
and aspirations and a low threshold of discouragement* A prelininary 
crnclusion is that in spite of the modest level of their goals, commitment 
to them is often tenuous, and frequently associated with a lack of awareness < 

of both the sacrifices and and frustrations involved in their attainment* 

Trainees* low frustration tolerance is due, in part, to their tendency to come 
from women-centred family backgrounds* The relative absence of adequate 
father role models, it is hypothesized, prevents the boy f ixom obtaining a 
clear idea of what it takes to get, and hold, a job successfully* Trainees 
are described as exemplifying a range '’from good, realistic attitudes towards 
the self and the world to genuine untreated psychopathology*'* Extreme 
cases of quick temper, frequent fighting and dismissal from classes for 
disciplinary reasons also occurred* 

In terms of trainee complaints, the most frequently re-occurring stressed 
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65. 

the delay in receiving training allowancesj poor teaching methods and 
inappropriate disciplinaiy measures. Moreover, facing a heavy burden of 
guilt, many potential droj^-outs are apparently often deterred from 
discussing their problems vdth the school authorities in time for a 
solution. 



?* One stu(fy (of Hi^ School Drop=outs) summarized the reasons for dropping 
out as follows: academic failure and retardation (34.9^), home circum- 

strnces (2S.I^), feelings of rejection (9.6^) and conflicts vdth teachers 
(7.2%) 



Variables most often correlated in other American s tudies of Idgh school 
drop-outs are low intelligence, reading failure, conflict with social 
life and extracurricular activities, financir.1 needs (this is especially 
►true of drop-outs from minority groups and broken families) dissatis- 
faction with the school, education of parents , size of s chool. and recent 
transfers, ' 

8, Hall and McFarlane, in their Canadian study ’’Transition from Work to 

School”, focus attention on intelligence, social class, sex and age. They 
note that three of the American studies found that intelligence is not very 
important vdiile five concluded that low scholastic aptitude is character- 
istic of the potential drojHout, Hall and McFarlane classfied the students 
in their study into four categories (A to D) according to intelligence 
tests and analyzed their scholastic attainments up to Grade 13 and their 
drop-out patterning. Th^ concluded ’’that the intellif^ence test in this 
case was by no means an infallible indicator of probable school achieve- 
ment”, Especially for the students in the C or medium category, the I.Q* 
test scores were quite ineffective in indicating probable academic success. 

Most U.S.A. studies of the high school drop-out problem stress the family 
background. Hollingshead, for instance, found that eight of nine drop- 
outs came f rora the lowest social class, class being determined by family 
style of life, income, possessions, education of father and mother, family 
standing in the community and participation in community activities. Hall 
and McFarlane, using father’s occupation as an indicator of social class, 
discovered that of children of fathers with non-manual occupations (35%) 
reached senior matriculation level, while the corresponding figure for 
children with fathers in manual occupations was 15^, 

jFindinf^s of Dr. Mann’s Study. Mult Schools »A« and «B » 



Age group analysis of Adult School ’A’ indicates that the category most 
prone to dropping-out were first, those ’’under 21”, and then those from 
31 to 40. Of the twenty people under 21 in the interview sample, seven- 
teen or B5% of them also v/ithdrew. Meantime, 63^ of the 16 people in 
the 21 to 30 sarq>le withdrew. Trainees over the age of 40 displayed the 
strongest staying power of all, with one in two managing to complete 
their courses. 

For the most part, no strong relationship between marital status and 
dropping-out emerged in our study. Sixty-eight per cent of the single 
people interviewed dropped out against 73% of the marrieds. Out of the 
eight separated from their spouses, 75% withdrew before graduation. 
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66 . 

9« The h3rpothesis that vdthdravring from the retraining progrroa Is related 
to previous educational achievement was tested in two ways. First, the 
final grade achieved in the regular school system was correlated vjith 
the drop-out graduate variable. Second, graduates and drop-outs were 
classified in terms of attainments in special courses undertaken 
subsequent to leaving the regular school system. The results of the 
above investigrtions are summarized in the following tables. 

Table #1 

RETRAIWIMG STATUS BY I5VEL OF FORIIAL E DUCATION ACHISVED 




.mi 



Gra^l -6 Grade 7 Grade B Grade 9 Gr ade 10 Grade 11-13 Total 

Drop-outs 5 % 35 jg 33 ^ i 2 jg 755 loojg 

Graduates 19 ^ 6.5% 12% 6.5% 56% 100% 

It is very clear from the above that except for the gi?ade seven level, 
the drop-outs were more heavily represented in the lower educational 
levels up to and including grade 10 , while nanj'- tiore of the graduates 
had attained grades 11 to 13. VJe see too that while the drop-outs 
were predominantly from grade nine or lower (81J5), successfia trainees 
were heavily drawn from those having attained grade 10 or better, 
i.e. 62.5%. 



Table #2 



10, RETKAINI NG OTATUS BY ASSESS14EMT OF SCHOOL WORK 

% VmO SAID SCHOOL vr oRKlfAsr 





(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


a) 




Just Ri£^t 


A Bit Too 


Considerably Too 


Hadn*t Been There 






Heavy 


Heav\''. 


Lons Enough to Tell 


Dropipouts 


35!f 


U3$ 


u$ 


1 % 


Graduates 


61$ 


12$ 







Trainees were asked for a subjective evaluation of their academic 
progress, as above. 



11. Certain aspects of the problem emerged in our study. First, it seems 
that communication between some trainees and teachers, especially 

* where the former seeks help and guidance, leaves much to be desired. 

12. The ^cbent and depth of the conflict between the values of the school 
staff and those held by the student body, whether the latter *s are 
the product of youth, delinquent, working class or ethnic sub-cultures 
is unknown. Also, the effect that such disparities have on the main- 
tenance of adequate conmunication patterns and effective handling of 
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problem students was beyond the scope of this study. There is evidence, 
however, that a number of academic and other difficulties are not being 
brought to the attention of the authorities, and it would seem from 
the sizeable percentage of drop-outs vdio reported having difficulties 
with their woxk, that this subject warrants further research* 

13* The nundber of years that the trainee was out of regular school was also 
examined* It was lmx>thesized that the longer a person had been out of 
school, the more dlff^icult it would be to reassume the role of a student 
and the greater the likelihood of dropping out* However, as demonstrated, 
the findings did not support the hypothesis* Rather it appears that 
length of time out makes no significant difference except that the older 
trainees - out of school more than eight years - have a slightly better 
chance of con^^leting the vocational course, possibly because this age 
group sees more fUUy the necessity of skills in our cos^titive indus* 
trial world* 

14* •••As expected, most of the trainees revealed a relatively unskilled 

occupational background of either a factoxy or office type* Indeed, 
between the graduates and drop-outs, there was very little difference in 
the actual character of their previous employment* 

But, focusing attention on the number rather than the nature of their 
previous jobs did turn up ceHain distinguishing patterns* Forty of 
the total sample had held f o»ir or more jobs prior to enrolling* Of 
these "multi- job holders", thirty-four or had dropped out* Nine 
of the drop-outs had actually held ten jobs or morel Of those eighteen 
trainees who had held three or fewer jobs before enrolling, 5(>% went 
on to graduate* The most significant statistic, however, relates to 
the job Instability of the drop-out group: S3S had held four or more 
jobs including 73S who had gone through over ten* In sum, over half 
of the graduate group, as against 19^ of the drop-outs, possessed a 
rather stable histoxy of employment* 

The job instability pattexn of the drop-outs when associated with their 
hi^ rate of residential mobility — which posed xeal difficulties in 
"finding" them - suggests that this group may include many personalities 
either unusually unstable and/or lacking in firm adherence to middle 
class goals* Sociologically, what is being expressed by such patterns 
of behaviour is a rather typical lower socio-economic class orientation 
towards ismediate rather than long term goal gratificatioxis* 

15« While the direct questioning of trainees as to their reasons for leaving 
Adult School *A* i*uns the risk of obtaining superficial and slanted 
answers, it does yield some suggestive data* Thus, the most frequently 
mentioned reason for dropping out was financial need* 

16* Home piroblens, particularly illness or family discord were specified*** 

•** students criticized the teachers, the teaching methods or the 
prescribed courses of study* 

!?• The heavy concentration of adjustment stresses in the first two weeks 
underscores an earlier observation that the greatest proportion of 
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» 

^ school leavers drop out during the first month. 

• 

18. An analysis of dropping out by nationality yielded some interesting 
findings. Drop-outs were more heavily concentrated among trainees 
of Anglo-Saxon heritage. Whereas 80% of them were Anglo-Saxon* 
only 57% of the graduates had this ethnic heritage. Conversely. 

* of the 43 trainees bom of Anglo-Saxon parents* thirty-four* or 79% 

dropped out. CongMired to this figure, 46% of the foreign-bom 
^ trainees withdrew. Four of the seven foreign-bom graduates had 

received late high school standing in their own countries but found 
this education depreciated in Canada. All four displayed a very 
positive attitude toward the retraining system and were very 
grateful for the opportunity to leam skills marketable in Canada. 

19. The leading targets for criticism by graduates and drop-outs alike 
were the teachers and teaching methods. Roughly one-quarter of the 
complaints from trainees at Adult School 'A* and also from Adult 
School 'B* were directed at teachers. 
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